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LTHOUGH in a per- 

functory way for many 

years educators have 

been occasionally quot- 

ing the sound body for 

the sound mind, the 
real codrdination of physical and men- 
tal training has been appreciated only 
in comparatively recent years and a 
new idea developed in both athletic and 
mental training. Lately, men like Sar- 
gent of Harvard and others have de- 
manded that certain standards of physi- 
cal fitness should be required of a stu- 
dent just as certain class-room stand- 
ing and equipment should be demanded 
of the athlete. 

They seemed to be putting the matter 
rather baldly and their position was 
resented by those who felt that athletics 
were already encroaching unduly upon 
the curriculum. But it was only an in- 
dication of what was being felt by 
prominent educators to be a menacing 
danger. The warning that they wished 
to be written large for the present day 
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was, that the strong 
growing stronger phys- 
weak physically were 
growing weaker physically, because each 
tended more and more to be attracted 
toward and to do that for which his 
equipment was steadily improving. That 
was all. They were concerned for both 
sides. 

They meant that the overzealous 
student became undervitalized and grew 
more so, while the athlete separated 
himself more and more from the work 
of the scholar. There can be no ques- 
tion that association and intermingling 
of types, each learning the point of view 
of the other, eminently desirable; 
that the division of college men classed 
as athletes and the division classed as 
would each be greatly benefited 
It is along 
co- 


and generation 
physically were 
ically and the 


is 


“digs” 
by interchange of ambitions. 
that line and for the purpose of 
ordinating the physical and mental that 
the most thoughtful men in the educa- 
tional ranks are now progressing. 

We have rules in the schools and col- 
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leges which force the athlete to do at 
least a certain amount of class-room 
work. He is not allowed to drift over en- 
tirely to the side of physical development, 
no matter what his desires and interests 
may be. An effort is now being made 
to put pressure, not necessarily by law, 
but by attraction, upon the man who 
burns the midnight oil and forgets his 
physical side in a search for mental 
training—a pressure that should be as 
strong upon him as the contrary pres- 
sure upon the athlete to prevent his 
wrecking his life in another but even 
more serious way. 

It must be remembered that while the 
boy or man who goes through college 
shirking the mental side loses much, he 
has, even then, an opportunity to make 
up for that negligence somewhat by later 
successes. A valedictorian or a saluta- 
torian (as was the case in two classes 
near me when I was in college), break- 
ing down immediately after graduation 
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and losing life itself, has on his side no 
chance to make up for the mistakes he 
has made. 

A realizing sense of this means that 
those in charge of our educational af- 
fairs, while believing that men should 
be made to study, believe also that they 
should be made to play; that those who 
need the study especially should be 
forced, and those who need the play 
should be equally forced; that it is 
essential to all-around education that 
the physically poorly equipped should 
be attracted to play and ready to play 
because they like it. Where that seems 
impossible, it is still essential to make 
certain demands upon them in this way 
if they are to be properly developed 
with a fair prospect of anything like 
successful careers. _ 

The problem is how far one may go 
in endeavoring to force the horse to 
drink, having led him to the water. 
Too great supervision over the sports of 
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youth usually turns out badly, and the 
same would undoubtedly follow too 
great anxiety to direct the students. 
We may, however, show the springs of 
good water to both horses. 

As new ideas usually have their origin 
in some want or inquiry, so the new 
idea in athletics sprang from a_ very 
definite desire that was being expressed 
on all sides. It was set forth so that 
all who ran might read that there was 
a really educational value in athletics. 

At first a tremendous increase of 
interest along this line took the 
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body of educators unawares, and_al- 
most before they knew it they were 


overwhelmed. It seemed to the con- 
servative ones that this young giant 
was threatening all the old stand- 
ards and beliefs. From this fact there 
very speedily grew up two camps, those 
who rebelled against the encroachment 
of athletics on the one side and those 
who welcomed it enthusiastically on the 
other. For a time it looked like war 
between the two parties, until some of 
the educators, wise in their day and 
generation, saw the great force that 
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could be made of athletics as a means 
of discipline. 

Now what is the practical, up-to-date 
application of this new idea? It is 
this: ‘That school and college are no 
longer divided into the athletic and non- 
athletic, and that the same thing is true 
of life outside the large school; that 
every boy, and girl, for that matter, has 
a right to a certain measure of play 
every day; that forced exercise does 
not furnish all that is required in this 
respect; that the play instinct is not 
satisfied entirely by this kind of exercise. 

The second step is that athletic sports 
and games are of immense value in dis- 
ciplining the mind and body and as such 
are just as necessary as a part of the 
development, aside from any benefit to 
the health, as is training in the dead 
languages. Finally, we are rapidly 
reaching a balance in which the body- 
builder and mind-builder work together 
and each uses the other’s tools and help. 

It is a strange thing that no matter 
how difficult the task has been proved 
to be by the records of hundreds of 
years, age will still continue to be im- 
pressed by the fearful responsibilities of 
youth, and in the endeavor to share them 
will become filled with anxiety over the 
child when he falls out of bed, or gets 
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his first jackknife; will worry over the 
boy climbing his first tree. The elders 
will still continue to feel great trepida- 
tion over his swimming, boating, riding, 
and other sports, and may not really 
draw a long, comfortable breath until 
he has reached man’s estate. 

They will forget how they them- 
selves enjoyed that same jackknife and 
can hardly believe that they were better 
off in those days for not realizing that 
the jackknife might cut one of the 
main arteries. “They will refuse to un- 
derstand that nature never meant the 
ten-year-old youngster climbing a tree 
to think all the way up what might 
happen if he fell. Probably the whole 
scheme of nature is being carried out 
by this indifference of youth to the cau- 
tion of age and by the tempering of 
youth through the continual work of 
advice, caution, and laws from the 
elders. 

Nevertheless, there is growing up a 
steadily increasing appreciation of the 
value of the broader development and 
the belief that age should take an in- 
terest in the sports of youth; that, in 


fact, age itself should carry on certain 
sports suited to the years, even to the 


end of life. This breadth of view is 
bringing up a better race and a happier 
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one. Schools, which in the old days 
were more or less dreaded, are now 
loved by the boys. Where in the old 


times the only fun a boy had in school 
was through infraction of the rules, 
there has come a new light. 

A boy may enjoy his holidays at 
home, but it is easy to see when he 
starts back to school that, instead of 
the old horrors, he has something of a 


desire to return and meet all the va- 
rious interests of school life and school- 
fellows again. At first the parent is in- 
clined to resent this, but when he re- 
alizes that it means that the boy enjoys 
his school life instead of disliking it, 
he becomes reconciled. 

How has this whole scheme been 
changed and made over with such de- 
sirable results? It has come about 
through the wisdom of the educators 
who in the last twenty-five years have 
become keenly alive to the fact that the 
boy is a many-sided little animal which 
nature meant should develop in all di- 
rections, and that to disregard his physi- 
cal for his mental side was a serious 
mistake. Thus there have grown up 
the big playing fields which are now an 
adjunct to every first-class school. 

In many schools play is as obligatory 
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as work and the masters see that every 
boy has his share. This has spread up 
into the colleges, although it is a fact, 
even now, that the average college is 
not as well equipped with playing room 
as the first-class preparatory school. 
Exeter, for instance, has through the 
kindness of a benefactor playing grounds 
containing football fields, baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, and running 
track, offering more room per boy than 
the Yale field does to the Yale student. 
And the result of all this? Let an out- 
side observer speak. Prof. George Wob- 
bermin, professor of systematic theology 
at the University of Breslau, wrote to 
the Yale News after his visit to New 
Haven: 

“The most important and at the 
same time the most agreeable impres- 
sion made upon me is the feeling of 
fellowship and common interest of the 
entire student body of the university. 
This impression overpowered me both 
in the general religious service and also 
on the football field. In both places 
one was intuitively conscious that the 
whole university made up one great 
community bound together by intellec- 
tual interests, and that every individual 
was, in a very real way, conscious of 
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his part in this community life. Such 
a feeling of fellowship is often sadly 
lacking among the students of our Ger- 
man universities. 

“Another element of American uni- 
versity life which German students 
would do well to develop is the proper 
care and development of the boy in ath- 
letic sports. And a feature of German 
student life, which I am glad to say 
is not as noticeable among American 
students, is the tendency toward an ex- 
cessive use of liquor which the German 
cultivates at his all too frequent ‘Kneipe 
Evenings.’ ’ 

President Hadley, when lecturing in 
Berlin, said: “For the most part the 
lines of activity of the American stu- 
dents and student organizations—liter- 
ary, musical, or scientific—correspond 
to those of other lands, and I need not 
describe them more fully. But there is 
one branch where, in America, as in 
England, things have developed in a 
special way. I refer to the competitive 
tournaments or athletic sports. From 
his cradle the American likes to play 
ball, and even as a child, he admires 
every boy who can play the game well. 
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“In the schools the game is organ- 
ized; in the colleges this organization 
is carried still further. Many complain 
that far too much time is wasted on 
this game that might otherwise be de- 
voted to intellectual development. But 
the advantages accruing from it are far 
greater than the disadvantages. 

“In the first place it is not from the 
cult of the Muses, but from the cult 
of Bacchus, as a rule, that these games 
turn the efforts and thoughts of the 
students. Again, it is just such games 
that train men not alone to be physic- 
ally strong and skillful, but more than 
that, to learn how to subject themselves 
to a very strict discipline, a thing which 
is of the utmost importance in our 
American life. Furthermore, the inter- 
est in these games brings the graduates 
back to their Alma Mater as nothing 
else could attract them, whereby the 
fraternal student-comradeship becomes 
not merely a thing for a few years only 
but lasts throughout life.” 

In order to realize something of the 
growth that has taken place it is well 
to go back to the old days and see how 
much better off we are. References 
have been made many 
times to the infraction of 
discipline in the colleges 
forty or fifty years ago 
continuing down for some 
time thereafter. There 
were town and gown rows 
in those days and various 
acts of vandalism. These 
began to grow less as or- 
ganized athletics crept in. 

The boy always had a 
certain amount of leisure 
time. No amount of dis- 
cipline could get around 
that fact. If he devoted 
eight hours to study and 
eight hours to sleep, there 
were still eight hours to 
do other things in. Part 
of the time he consumed 
at his meals, but he did 
not take any longer in the 
old days than he does to- 
day, and there is plenty of 
evidence in the laws of the 
college in fines and punish- 




















THE NEW IDEA 
ments that it was impos- 
sible in those days, as at 
any time, not to conclude 
that Satan found some 
mischief still for idle hands 
to do. 

How is this new idea 
quietly though certainly 
working out? It is prob- 
able that few of the read- 
ers of this article, thinking 
of the college or university 


at Christmas time or 
through the months of 
December and January, 


after the season of football 
is closed, realize that there 
is anything going on in 


the athletic line. Those 
who formed a part of 
the forty thousand who 


watched the final football 
game are rather inclined 
to think that the twenty 
or thirty young men they 
saw on the field were the 
only ones to get the bene- 
fit of the athletic training. 

True, after a strenuous football sea- 
son, the football player devotes himself 
assiduously to college work and makes 
a wise transition from one line of in- 
terest to another. But how little does 
he know of college matters who be- 
lieves that only those few men who 
were the center of interest for a season 
represented the varied athletic interests 
in the college! No better illustration 
can be given of the real condition of 
affairs than to take the notices in one 
day’s winter copy of the News, for in- 
stance, a daily college publication issued 
at Yale University. 

Let one forget for a moment the 
great football team and the _ baseball 
nine that will appear in the spring, and 
the track men who will contest in the 
dual games and the _ intercollegiate 
meet, and the rowing men who have 
just finished their class races, but who 
will again prepare after Christmas and 
will sit in those shells at New London 
in midsummer. But some one says these 
represent all the sports. It is true they 
represent the majority that are com- 
mented on in the newspapers, the so- 
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called major sports. But here is the 
list of the day’s notices given on the 
eighth of December. 

First comes the swimming schedule, 
giving the dates for the meetings 
through the winter and the calls for 
the various men. Then there is the 
seventh hare and hound paper chase; 
under this are given the men who have 
won points in these contests during the 
last few weeks. ‘There is a list of no 
less than twelve point-winners ranging 
from nineteen points down to. one. 
Following this is the notice of the Wil- 
lisbrook competitions. These are han- 
dicap field and track contests and in- 
door work is beginning. There are 
actually thirty-three prize cups for this 
Willisbrook competition alone. 

Calls follow, first for the university 
hockey team with notices to the candi- 
dates, then the freshman hockey team, 
then the university basketball, then the 
freshman basketball, then the cross 


country team, then the call for wres- 
tling, then the water polo men, the gym- 
nasium team, and last of all there is 
a notice of a meeting of the Corinthian 
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Yacht Club. And these are simply one 
day’s notices! 

From this one can gather some im- 
pression of the new idea which extends 
all these advantages to every man in col- 
lege and gives him something to think 
of in the way of definite physical de- 
velopment combined with excitement. 
It is all very well for a man of forty 
or fifty to take methodical exercise. 
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idea of the rapidity with which this 
phase of college and school life has de- 
veloped. Rowing as an intercollegiate 
contest is the oldest, but that did not 
begin until 1852. Baseball was taken 
up by the colleges in the early sixties as 
an intercollegiate contest. Track ath- 


letics followed but not until ten years 
later, and some nine years after that 
championship 


the first intercollegiate 
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WOMAN’S CHAMPIONSHIP IN TENNIS. 


The boy from the time he has a chance 
to test out his strength against another 
boy longs for competition, and unless 
he gets some of it with his sports, he 
will have none of them. 

Everything is being made the most 
of. It is the remarkable team_per- 
forming in public and making a name 
for itself in athletics that leads every 
youngster to wish to excel in something 
similar; holds before him a goal, it may 
be of minor importance, but which 
means much to him and leads him 
steadily on to the full development of 
all his powers. 

When one stops to think that none 
of our intercollegiate sports is much 
over fifty years old, he can gather some 


tennis tournament was held. The other 
sports are children compared with 
these, yet in any one of the big colleges 
to-day squads for each of these sports 
may number over one hundred, some- 
times in the early part of the season 
running up to nearly two hundred. 
There is still another side to it. This 
new idea that has come into school and 
college athletics is too good to confine 
to the privileged classes—the boy born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. By 
this I do not refer to the sons of the 
very rich, but to all those boys who 
have the advantage of private school 
education and later a collegiate course. 
These boys will always have more than 
their share, and the philanthropist has 
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realized this and has made the new 
idea possible for the children of those 
for whom the public school is the prob- 
able limit of education, even for those 
who have none too much of this oppor- 
tunity. 

If when you were a boy your only 
playground had been the street, and 
that only at dusk; if your only chance 
at baseball had been to seize surrep- 
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can be put into the boy’s childhood, the 
more profitable he will become as an 
investment to any community. That 
repression, antagonism, unfair and cruel 
treatment will breed in return a prog- 
eny of bitterness and concealed lawless- 
ness is inevitable, and that progeny 
costs every law-abiding property owner 
in the community both concern and 
money. Hence, philanthropy aside, the 
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titious opportunities when the “cops” 


were somewhere else, it wouldn’t be 
much wonder if there were times when 
you felt that you hadn’t had a fair 
show. Now that spirit of not having 
a fair chance—that feeling of the law 
not as a protector but always as your 
enemy—would not have proved a good 
thing for you nor in the end for the 
community of which you grew up to be 
a part. You might come through it all 
and become a good citizen, but the 
chances would be against it. 

It is a realization of this fact that 
is leading thoughtful men to turn more 
and more strongly toward the play- 
ground movement, to understand that 
the more sunshine and fair play that 
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correction of such a state of affairs is 
beginning to interest everyone who has 
a stake or a permanent residence in the 
country. 

To go a step beyond this into a class 
that is rich enough to have opportuni- 
ties not allotted to the poor boy: here 
in the old times the boy was a thing 
to be sternly repressed. At school the 
more he could be kept from play the 
better was considered the discipline. 
But did this prove profitable? The re- 
sult was almost invariably uncontrol- 
lable ebullitions. Rebellion would arise 
wholly unknown in the schools of to- 
day. And when the boy came up to 
college, how did he turn out? It is a 
matter of statistics that college disor- 
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ders in those days were far greater in 
proportion to the number of students 
than they are to-day, and as for the evil 
of drinking, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the collegian of to-day. 
This was even more true of the boy 
who had fewer advantages. 

As the new idea has gained converts 
on all sides and is now ruling school 
and college alike, so it has gained force 
outside, and the truth is being realized 
that it is not the part of wisdom to 
make any more of a treadmill than is 
necessary of the fact that every man 
must do his work in the community. 
The new idea includes an appreciable 
amount of pleasure in life and endeav- 
ors to distribute that pleasure with 
some fair sense of justness and fitness. 

“Boys will be boys” is an old saying, 
but it no longer means that every boy 
when not working must be in mischief ; 
rather that every boy works better if 
he has a side in life where his play is 
his own, where his little laws are re- 
spected, and where he can view himself 
with pride and _ satisfaction untram- 
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meled by what must always seem to 
him unnatural standards. 

To anyone who goes about the out- 
skirts of New York comes a great sur- 
prise at the increase of the amount of 
space given up to play. Men like James 
E. Sullivan and Luther Gulick are re- 
garded with heart-felt gratitude by the 
thousands for whom their efforts have 
meant so much. Harrisburg under Mr, 
MacFarland of the Civic Federation 
and former Mayor Vance McCormick 
was a leader in this playground develop- 
ment. There the older boy has his 
chance for baseball and other sports, 
while the younger children enjoy all 
manner of swings and apparatus, and 
those that can only toddle have wading 
pools, sand piles, and other delights 
dear to the heart of a child. 

Cleveland is another city that has 
surrendered park property to the good 
cause and there are several regular 
baseball leagues among the boys, play- 
ing off scheduled matches on Saturday 
afternoons. And these are only a few 


of the cities that are working out the 
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new idea of developing the children 
through pleasant, agreeable surround- 
ings and using the play impetus and 
principle for this purpose. 

There are now some three hundred 
and fifty cities in the United States with 
public playgrounds, and most of these 
have come into being in the last decade. 
New York has over two hundred and 
fifty playgrounds now, Boston has 
eight, and Philadelphia the same num- 
ber. Other cities, like Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, and Washington, run from 
thirty to fifty each. The old “Keep 
Off the Grass” sign seems to have given 
place to a new sign “Come and Play.” 
And those who look into the future 
say that this is only the beginning. 

It is not pretended by even its most 
zealous advocates that the new idea will 
solve all the problems of youth, but it 
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is a fact that its every-day application 
has gone further toward a solution of 
these problems than has any other thesis 
by educators or philanthropists within 
the century, and the results have only 
just begun to be evident. Within the 
next decade the merging of the formerly 
separated classes in school and college 
and the growth of the outside play- 
ground movement promise to be phe- 
nomenal, and at the end of that time 
the equipment will run into more 
millions than have ever been laid out be- 
fore in an educational experiment. 

Nor will the present generation reap 
all the rewards. They will only begin. 
The generation that follows will have 
better men and women, and the new 
idea which has given them these re- 
sults will by that time be an old and 
accepted one. 
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THE GROCERYMAN ACROSS THE LAKE CHUGS TO YOUR LANDING WITH THE DAY’S 
PROVISIONS. 











THIS IS THE WAY THE LITTLE MOTORS OF THE RICH ARE CARED FOR, 
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IF IT’S PLEASURE YOU WANT HERE’S A GOOD WAY TO FIND IT. 











SPEED? THE MOTOR HAS IT AND TO SPARE. 
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EVEN THE HOMELY BUT USEFUL SCOW IS THE BETTER FOR A MOTOR AUXILIARY. 














NO HOUSEBOAT HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A GASOLINE-POWER PRODUCING PLANT. 
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UNCLE SAM MAKES THE MOTOR HELP SAVE LIFE. 











IF A TUG IS NEEDED, CRANK UP AND THERE YOU ARE, 
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HETHER a man 


spends his vacation 


on the Mississippi 
or the St. Law- 
rence; whether he 


is at a fashionable 
watering place or 
on a small lake or river; whether he 
chooses Newport or Bar Harbor in 
summer or Palm Beach in winter, he 
will meet on every side motor boats of 
all sizes, descriptions, and styles, and 
he will become firmly convinced that 
these little self-propelled craft are as 
indigenous to every navigable body of 
water as the fish were once reputed 
to be. 
The owning of a little motor boat is 
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a simple matter if the enthusiast knows 
exactly what kind he wants, for a craft 
capable of carrying three or four per- 
sons at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour can be obtained for from a hun- 
dred dollars up. The very variety of 
styles, sizes, and prices, however, from 
which he may select will furnish the 
prospective buyer with a greater prob- 
lem than would at first appear, for only 
he who has had the experience will 
realize to what an extent the manufac- 
ture of hulls, engines, and completed 
motor boats has grown during the past 
five years. 

Let the embryo yachtsman visit a pop- 
ular summer resort located on a large 
body of water near his home city. On 


























a pleasant day the surface of the water 
will seem fairly alive with large and 
small motor-propelled craft of all types 
—possibly no two alike. He may see 
two wings of white far up the stream, 
and before many minutes he will dis- 
cern the graceful lines of a rapidly 
moving boat approaching him, its sharp 
bow cleaving the water and throwing it 
out in clouds of spray and foam on 
either side. 

He begins to become enthusiastic at 
the sight. ‘What millionaire owns 
that boat,” he asks of a bystander. 

“Why, that’s Smith taking a spin in 
his auto boat that won so many races 
in her class this season,” the obliging 
one replies, and the stranger recognizes 
at the wheel of the racer a man having 
an office near his whose income he 
knows is, to say the least, modest. 

And so it goes. The clerk in the 
bank chugs by in a none too beautiful, 
but seaworthy, “runabout” which he has 
purchased with the savings from his 
small salary during the winter. The 
craft would hardly compare’ with 
Smith’s racer, but it is a motor boat 
just the same, and as such, can give its 
owner just as much solid enjoyment as 
the “commodore” of the yacht club ex- 
tracts from his sea-going yacht. And 


ten to one the bank clerk has a vocab- 
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ulary and knowledge of nautical terms 
that would put that same commodore 
to shame. 

Just as our friend is passing through 
the stage from landlubberhood to 
yachtsmanship and has come to the con- 
clusion that he would like mighty well 
to own the auto boat, but can only af- 
ford the runabout, and has decided to 
compromise and buy a commodious and 
comfortable-looking canopy-top _ boat 
such as he has just seen pass by, a larger 
craft heaves into sight having ample 
cabin space and occupied by three or 
four youngsters who have evidently been 
living on board for several weeks. 

His mind, making several rapid math- 
ematical calculations, tells him that he 
might better save for several years and 
buy a cruiser. And then he recognizes 
in this cruiser four high school boys 
from his town, and he knows that, even 
working after school hours and during 
vacation, these boys could not raise a 
thousand dollars among them. 

He begins to wonder—how is it that 
Smith and the bank clerk and the high 
school boys can all own boats which 
seem so far beyond their incomes? 
Wonder is followed by inquiry, and he 
discovers that a motor boat is not neces- 
sarily the expensive affair that he had 
been led to believe it was and he re- 
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PLENTY OF ROOM, GOOD SPEED, EASE OF 


AND ALL FOR ABOUT $600. 


alizes that half a dozen substantial, self- 
propelled boats can be bought for the 
price of one automobile. 

But after the prospective buyer has 
become convinced of the low price of 
motor boats, he will be left in more of 
a quandary than ever, for a great variety 
of sizes and styles are open for his se- 
lection. It is impossible to tell every 
man just what he will want, for the 
needs of each may be different, but a 
résumé of some of the styles offered, 
with a survey of the advantages and 
disadvantages possessed by each may be 
of interest to the embryo yachtsman. 

The cheapest and simplest form of 
motor boat is the converted skiff. A 
substantial rowboat of the St. Law- 
rence model may be bought for from 
twenty to forty dollars, and for the ex- 


penditure of another forty 
or fifty a one or two horse- 
power motor may be ob- 
tained and installed—thus 
making a_ craft which 
should be able to carry 
three or four persons at a 
pace much faster than that 
of rowing and with much 
less exertion—unless _ the 
motor should prove to be 
balky. The best results 
will probably be obtained 
by something near a two 
horse-power motor in a 
boat of this type, as any 
power in excess of that 
would set up such a vi- 
bration in the hull that a 
ride in such a craft would 
be far from pleasurable. 

Akin to the motor skiff, 
and yet of lighter weight 
and consequently of great- 
er speed for the same 
power, is the ordinary 
canoe, strengthened and 
braced for the installation 
The limit 


of the engine. 
of speed in a motor boat of 


this kind will be about 
fourteen miles per hour, 
no matter how much pow- 
er may be installed, but 
comfortable riding cannot 
be obtained with more than 
one horse power, and a consequent speed 
reduction to about eight miles per hour. 
Motor canoes are made by some manu- 
facturers with the engine already in- 
stalled; these are found exceedingly 
useful in sections where portaging may 
be necessary, for the entire outfit will 
weigh less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

A “ready-made” motor boat with the 
engine installed and ready to run can 
be bought for less than one hundred 
dollars. This was probably the type 
of boat in which the bank clerk was 
seen, and while it is subject to the 
troubles to which the average motor 
craft is heir, the entire outfit is a re- 
markably simple little affair, and when 
owned and operated by a man who exer- 
cises common sense, it should furnish 
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THE MAJORITY OF BOATS UNDER FORTY 
EASILY BY 


little cause for annoyance. Such a boat 
will probably be about fourteen feet 
long with the motor located in the stern 
and an arrangement for steering within 
easy reach of the engineer. 

A couple of cross seats forward fur- 
nish accommodations for two or three 
passengers, while space is supplied for 
tools, camping utensils, oilskins, and 
the like under the seats. With a few 
gallons of gasoline in the tank, strong 
batteries for the motor, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the waterway to keep off 
the rocks and shoals, an entire day may 
be spent on the water and many miles 
covered with no probability of a mishap 
or trouble of any kind with the engine. 

Boats of this style are manufactured 
with the ordinary wooden hull, or with 
a hull of steel, according to the type 
purchased. The former are too well 
known to require comment here, but 
the latter, too, are becoming exceeding- 
ly popular with the man who desires a 
craft in which he can go almost any- 
where and which is practically inde- 
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FEET IN LENGTH CAN BE CONTROLLED 
ONE MAN. 
structible. These hulls, being made of 


pressed steel, are exceedingly difficult to 
puncture, and should a solid obstacle be 
encountered, a dent, which could prob- 
ably be hammered out easily, will per- 
haps be the only damage incurred. As 
an additional safeguard, however, most 
of these steel hulls are equipped with 
air-tight steel tanks fore and aft which 
will serve to keep the boat afloat, even 
though a hole should be made in it be- 
low the water line. 

Whether it would be to a certain 
man’s advantage to buy one of these 
ready-made motor boats, or to purchase 
an engine and install it in a hull built 
at some other yard, will depend so 
much upon circumstances that it is al- 
most impossible to give practical advice 
on the subject. The completed craft, 
being ready to run, will require less 
trouble in its purchase, and if the buyer 
can find just what he wants, it would 
probably be the better policy for him 
to obtain one of these. If he already 
owns a substantial hull, however, it 
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WILL SPELL PLEASURE FOR THE WHOLE 


FAMILY. 


would naturally be to his advantage to 
secure a suitable motor and install it 
in the boat. 

Ordering an entirely new boat to 
specifications will insure exactly the type 
of craft the man thinks he wants, but 
a low-priced boat of the sort we are 
considering would hardly warrant the 
extra trouble involved in having the 
hull built to order and an engine of a 
different make installed therein. In 
general it may be said that when the 
investment represented is not over one 
hundred and fifty dollars the ready- 
made boat will be preferable to the 
built-to-order kind—unless the pur- 
chaser already owns a suitable hull or 
engine, or both. 

A man of a mechanical turn of mind 
who desires to devote his spare time dur- 
ing the winter to an interesting and 
money-saving pursuit can do no better 
than to build his own boat—provided 
he has at his command a sufficiently 
large workshop and the few tools neces- 
There are several methods by 


sary. 
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which he can do this, and either, when 
properly carried out, should supply 
him with a motor boat at considerably 
less expenditure of money than would 
be the case had be bought the craft 
outright. The expenditure of time, of 
course, is considerably greater, but that 
is not to be counted as it is assumed 
that he is doing this for the recreative 
pleasure he may obtain from it as well 
as for the money he can save. 

Some manufacturers and designers 
furnish, for a small sum, a complete 
set of patterns, or forms, and blue 
prints, by the use of which a complete 
hull may be made. ‘The actual cost of 
such a boat will consist in the few dol 
lars expended for the blue prints and 
patterns and the cost of the raw ma- 
terial and hardware. Unless the man 
who is building the hull in this manner 
has at his disposal a small buzz or band 
saw, he must have some of the lumber 
cut for him at a sawmill, and this ex- 
pense must be added to the cost of build- 
ing the boat. 
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The “knock-down” boat could hard- 
ly be called a homemade affair, for 
the pieces are cut in the factory and 
merely assembled in the amateur build- 
er’s shop. Before shipment each piece 
is cut to fit accurately in its place and 
minute directions are given for every 
part. ‘The cost of these parts is prob- 
ably less than half the net price of the 
completed boat. The saving in freight 
from the factory to the water on which 
the boat is to be operated is another im- 
portant item to be considered, and prob- 
ably two thirds of this charge may be 
saved because of the more compact and 
convenient form in which the “knock- 
down” parts are shipped. 

The building of these boats by the 
amateur is practical only for hulls of 
the smaller sizes—not exceeding twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet in length, let 
us say. Above this size, the parts be- 
come too large and bulky for him to 
handle, and the heavier tools required 
confine the building of such a hull to 
a well-equipped shop under the direc- 
tion of a professional boat builder. 


Limit of Ready-Made Boats 


Although new boats of forty, and 
even more, feet in length can be ob- 
tained with motor installed and the 
whole craft ready for operation, the ma- 
jority of motor boats over twenty-five 
feet long are made to order from specifi- 
cations furnished or suggested by the 
prospective owner or his adviser. A 
man buying a boat of this size has prob- 
ably previously owned or operated a 
smaller craft, and by the time he has 
graduated into the large-size auto boat 
or cruiser class, he will probably know 
just about what he wants. Conse- 
quently the present article—written, as 
it is, primarily for the beginner—cannot 
well include points or suggestions on 
boats of these proportions. Between 
twenty-five and forty feet, however, 
many auto boats, cruisers, and “family 
boats” are in use by the novice. 

Probably the majority of 





motor 


boats to-day under forty feet in length 
can be controlled easily by one man, 
and the owner, if he so chooses, may as- 
sume the role of the “cook, the mate, 
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and the captain bold,” and also the 
crew of his craft. To have under his 
control at the same time the speed of 
the motor and the guidance of his craft 
lends a zest and enchantment to motor 
boating which cannot be found in the 
larger yachts where the signals must be 
sent down from the bridge to the engine 
room located out of sight in the hold 
and on which the captain and engineer 
are hired professionals. Quick to re- 
alize this desire on the part of the aver- 
age owner to operate his craft himself, 
the builders make a feature of the sim- 
ple, one-man control, and modern de- 
sign enables a forty-foot auto boat or 
cruiser to be handled almost as easily 
as a sixteen-foot runabout. 

Essentially a compact and _ easily 
handled type of craft, the auto boat 
appeals to the man who desires speed 
and grace of outline in a water vehicle, 
and the comparatively high power which 
most of them possess makes this an ideal 
racing style of boat. It may be said 
here that orthographists may, with good 
reason, take exception to the term “auto 
boat” as applied only to a restricted 
type of self-propelled craft. But the 
location of the motor out of sight under 
a front hood, the tilted steering wheel 
and control levers placed within the 
reach of one man, the glass wind shield, 
and the automobile tops with which 
nearly all are supplied have given to 
this type of craft a name which is ex- 
pressive as showing its similarity in 
equipment to that of its land cousin— 
the automobile—and the term will 
probably always remain in the popular 
nautical vocabulary. 

The auto boat is probably the type 
which excites the greatest amount of 
admiration from spectators and passen- 
gers as it skims lightly over the water 
at the rate of from fifteen to thirty 
miles an hour, and the prospective buyer 
immediately picks this out as the only 
kind of a craft that it will satisfy him 
to own. He need not be discouraged, 
however, by such seemingly hopeless 
ambitions, for it is really remarkable 
what a speedy, trim, and serviceable 
little craft may be purchased for fifteen 
hundred dollars or less. In f 





fact, an 
auto boat about twenty-five feet long 
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and capable of carrying six or seven 
passengers at the rate of twelve or four- 
teen miles an hour can be purchased 
complete for about five hundred dollars. 

It may have been a boat of not more 
than double this price with which Smith 
aroused the admiration of the landlub- 
ber who stood on the shore and watched 
him skim by—for a thousand dollars 
will purchase a craft which is as at- 
tractive to look at as a much higher- 
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complicated than the four-cycle type, it 
is seldom found in the auto boat in 
horse powers exceeding twenty. In 
horse powers ranging from one half to 
twenty, however, the two-cycle type 
will be found in every variety of boat, 
and it is in these smaller sizes in which 
its greatest field of usefulness is found. 

It is not the desire of the writer to 
be drawn into any discussion of the rel- 
ative merits of these two leading forms 














THE HIGH FREEBOARD AND 


IDEAL 


priced boat, and will differ only in size 
and power from the thirty-mile racers. 
Modern hull design and motor con- 
struction have brought a boat with a 
speed capacity of twenty or more miles 
an hour within the reach of the man 
who has but a thousand dollars to spend 
for the purpose. Above this speed the 
price increases out of all proportion to 
the number of miles per hour gained. 
For instance, a twenty-five-mile boat 
may be built and equipped for less than 
two thousand dollars, but a craft ca- 
pable of attaining thirty miles an hour 
would require the expenditure of at 
least twelve thousand dollars. 

While the two-cycle marine motor is 
exceedingly efficient and reliable in the 
smaller powers, and is at all times less 


ROOMY CABIN OF 
ROUGH-WEATHER 


THIS TYPE OF 


BOAT. 


CRUISER MAKE IT AN 


of marine motors, and for the informa- 
tion of the novice it may be said, rough- 
ly, that the trend of design seems to 
favor the two-cycle type for the small 
powers, while the racers or heavy boats 
requiring large horse power employ 
the four-cycle motor almost exclusively. 
In other words, a skiff or canoe should 
be equipped with the simpler two-cycle 
motor, while a large racer or ocean- 
going yacht needs the more economical 
and powerful four-cycle engine—and it 
is only where the fields overlap that 
there is any room for discussion between 
these powers. 

Although for many years the policy 
of most motor boatmen has been to have 
the hull for a large auto boat or cruiser 
constructed at some shipyard, and then 





MOTOR BOATS A MAN MAY BUY 


to install in it a motor of special design, 
the trend at present seems to be turn- 
ing in the other direction, and to-day 
forty-foot boats of both types are made 
in stock models with the motor installed 
and ready for operation. Some of the 
handsomest craft seen on any waters 
are ready-made boats, and_ while 
every little detail and hobby desired by 
the owner cannot be included, much 
time, trouble, and “red-tape” are cer- 








IF YOU WANT LIGHT WEIGHT AND GOOD 


MOTOR 


tainly saved—and the manufacturers 
have learned so thoroughly what is re- 
quired by the average enthusiast that 
they are well-nigh able to meet his every 
demand. Some of these stock models 
are equipped with sixty horse-power, six- 
cylinder, automobile motors and_ those 
of the auto-boat type are capable of 
attaining a speed of twenty-four or 
twenty-five miles an hour. 

While the graceful and swift-running 
auto boat may appeal to the sense of 
luxury in the average man, space and 
seaworthiness must be sacrificed for the 
attainment of high speed, and it is evi- 
dent that this type of boat is not so 
well adapted to rough weather or ex- 
tended trips as is the cruiser. Nearly 
all cruisers have the cockpit inclosed in 
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a low cabin in which are sleeping and 
eating accommodations for from two to 
six persons—depending upon the size 
of the craft. 

The cabin also contains a toilet room, 
lockers, and probably a couple of chairs 
and a writing desk, while deck space 
aft furnishes daytime accommodations 
for the crew or passengers. The high 
freeboard of the cabin and the inclosed 
cockpit make this an ideal rough-weath- 





SPEED IN PROPORTION TO POWER TRY A 


CANOE. 


er type of boat, and it is craft of this 
class which have successfully made the 
trip from New York to Bermuda. 

A good-sized cruiser, when furnished 
with mahogany woodwork and equipped 
with an electric lighting plant, running 
water, and other modern conveniences, 
may become a veritable “floating pal- 
ace,” but such a craft is beyond the 
means of the ordinary man who desires 
to operate his own boat, and is certainly 
not the style of water vehicle in which 
the four high-school boys were cruis- 
ing. But cruiser and costliness are not 
necessarily synonymous, for a twenty- 
five-foot boat of this type, with sleeping 
accommodations for three persons and 
driven by an eight horse-power motor 
may be purchased complete and ready 
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for operation for eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, and so far as reliability and solid 
enjoyment of a cruise are concerned, it 
is fully the equal of its ten-thousand- 
dollar sister. 

A type of motor craft exceedingly 
popular with those who desire to its 
fullest extent neither the speed of the 
auto boat nor the touring possibilities 
of the cruiser is the open boat with a 
canopy top and side curtains which may 
be closed down in case of rain or rough 
weather. This boat is by no means 
slow, however, for a thirty-foot hull 
of good model equipped with a fifteen 
or twenty horse-power motor can at- 
tain a speed of thirteen or fourteen 
miles an hour. On the other hand, 
while not possessing the advantages for 
living on board found in the cruiser, 
trips lasting several days may be taken 
in this type of open boat and a party 
of three or four may sleep in its roomy 
cockpit without great discomfort. 


Making the Most of the Space 


In such a boat the motor should be 
located amidships, and seats with lock- 
ers under them should extend around 
the rear half or two thirds of the cock- 
pit. ‘This will leave space in the for- 
ward part for several comfortable 
chairs, while the lockers under the seats 
furnish room for nearly all necessary 
camping and boat supplies. If the hull 
is built with a V-transom stern a large 
space under the stern deck is left for 
stowing many of the more bulky ar- 
ticles which cannot be placed in the 
lockers. An extra steering wheel lo- 
cated near the motor enables the boat 
to be managed easily by one man. 

When to the variety of styles and 
sizes of hulls which are or can be built 
are added the different types, powers, 
and makes of motors on the market, 
and when it is realized that almost any 
combination of use of the one with the 
other may be obtained, it will be seen 
that the choice of the motor-boat pur- 
chaser as regards the details of his com- 
pleted craft is by no means limited. Un- 
like the automobile, the engine in the 
motor boat may be replaced with a dif- 
ferent one as often as desired, and the 
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old motors reinstalled in other hulls. 
Continual changing of the power plant 
in a motor boat is not advisable, how- 
ever, as the engine bed must necessarily 
be rebuilt for each different motor in- 
stalled, and it is far better to select the 
engine best suited for the hull at first, 
and then use it until it is worn out. 

The ease with which an engine may 
be installed in almost any kind of a hull 
has led to the practice in some places 
of converting almost anything that 
floats into a motor boat, and it is no 
uncommon sight to see catboat hulls, 
scows, and even flat-bottom punts chug- 
ging along under their own power. In 
fact, it would not be surprising some 
day to hear of a motor raft. 

This is carrying the practice to ex- 
tremes, however, and when beautiful 
sail boats are being converted into motor 
boats, it isa change from the picturesque 
to the practical which, while showing 
the popularity of the motor boat, will 
bring many a sigh of regret from the 
lover of sailing as a sport. Small mo- 
tors are fast becoming popular adjuncts 
of a sail boat, however, as a means of 
auxiliary power for use in a calm or 
in adverse winds, and the small amount 
of space which they occupy enables 
them to be placed out of sight; under 
these conditions, even the most con- 
servative cannot complain of the inva- 
sion of the realms of sailing by the 
gasoline motor. 

It is probable that the owner of even 
the most expensive racer or cruiser will 
need a small “knockabout” for short 
trips in pleasant weather, and the inex- 
perienced motor-boat enthusiast cannot 
do better than to start his training with 
one of these inexpensive craft—for it 
will always be useful to him. From 
this he can graduate to a better and 
more commodious type of boat, if he de- 
sires, and at the end of a season or so 
of running his first purchase he will 
be in a position to know just exactly 
what he wants for its successor. But 
whatever size or class of boat he buys 
subsequently, it is almost certain that 
he will never find more solid enjoy- 
ment and unadulterated fun than he had 
the first season or two in his hundred- 
dollar “knockabout.”’ 
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Illustrated with 


PROPOSE a series of articles that 
shall be helpful to those who desire 
to create country homes. I shall 
let the mansions well enough alone, 
for I have no interest in seeing 
costly residences on our hillsides 
that few can afford to occupy and that 
no one can make pay. ‘These are ex- 
travagances that are apt to display only 
the wealth of their owners. They 
create tenantry and retinues of servants 
instead of frecholders and free men. 
They are not a growth of the land, 
coming up out of the needs of the peo- 
ple, but they are a transplantation of 
the city into the country; and wherever 
they are, the simplicity of Nature is 
compelled to give way to the artificial- 
ity of display. The violet goes, and the 


lotus pond comes in; and there is no- 
where a smell of the wild mint left. 
What I shall hold myself to strictly 
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is helping the men of moderate means, 
who intend to live wider and warmer 
and think nobler and develop both food 
and character by intimacy with Nature. 
I have a warm feeling for those who 
are tired of city life or town life, and 
desire to react from artificiality. 

In 1890 the census told us that the 
cities were receiving over sixty-six per 
cent of the increase of population, al- 
though I believe the tide was even then 
slowly turning. In 1900 it was found 
that only a little over thirty per cent 
of the annual increase dropped into city 
congestion—notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase of immigration. This 
was a splendid showing for the country 
and country life, and we are happy to 
know that the ratio has been steadily 
increasing ever since. At present there 
is not much over twenty per cent of the 
people lost to the hills and valleys. 





SEE IF YOU CANNOT GET 


BEHIND A NICE BIT OF FOREST, 


OR AT LEAST A LINE OF 


WOODLAND. 


This, of course, does not mean that 
the cities are decreasing in size; only 
that their ratio of growth, with the 
single exception of New York City, is 
growing less. It means that country 
life has at last attractions that counter- 
balance the attractions of the town. 
The country telephone, rural free mail 
delivery, and the trolley are a triple al- 
liance to make the home in the remote 
glen or the farm on the mountainside 
hardly more isolated than the apartment 
in a city flat. Neighbors are joined to- 
gether so that they can converse freely 
and coéperate more easily. The trol- 
ley is even hauling farmers’ wagons 
to market; backing up to the barn 
doors and taking long trains of grain 
as well as passengers. The automobile 
is going further, although for the pres- 
ent it has not outgrown its aristocratic 
youth. Any town with half a dozen of 
these motors is quite as independent as 
a town on a railroad line served once 
a day by a freight train. 

At any rate the spirit of “back to 


the land” has gained a wonderful mo- 
mentum, and nothing better can be done 
with our experience than to sift it care- 
fully for the help of those who are 
quitting the congested street for the 


sod and rose lawn. It is not so simple 
a problem as appears on the surface, for 
the country is far from having a wel- 
come for all comers, nor is it ready to 
locate and support an indefinite num- 
ber of applicants who have no knowledge 
of earth culture. So far as knowledge 
is concerned, much less is required of 
the city dweller, who has little more to 
do than to furnish his “apartments,” or 
hire a conventional house and pay his 
rent and water taxes. 

But if you would have a garden, or 
a farm, or a fruit orchard you must 
know what you are about, and you must 
study every tree and every shrub; you 
must know the soil and the lay of the 
land thoroughly. You must know a 
good deal about the birds of the locality, 
for that counts very heavily in gather- 
ing your crops; some birds are your best 
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THIS LOCATION OVERLOOKS THE 
OWNED BY 


allies, while others are a serious pest; 
you must know a good deal more about 
insects, for the beetles and moths are 
your main rivals; and then you cannot 
safely be ignorant of simple botany— 
you must at least know the difference 
between poison ivy and Virginia creeper. 


When planting you have to choose 
from a catalogue of one hundred va- 
rieties of apples, fifty of pears, and 
twenty-five of cherries. You cannot 
grow more than a dozen probably— 
perhaps only five of each class. You 
must find out which suits your soil and 
your climate, and which are most sub- 
ject to local diseases and insect foes. 
So with everything you touch. There 
is no question about your making mis- 
takes; the aim is to help you make as 
few as possible. You are at once to 
take up the role of student and become 
an investigator. 

In other words, any one who would 
become a country home-maker is con- 
fronted, at the very outset, with the de- 
mand that he become something of an 
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ornithologist, a geologist, a botanist, 
and an entomologist. Of course he 
will be an amateur and a beginner, but 
a sincere student he must be, or fail. 
This is much more true than formerly, 
because our insect rivals are increasing 
in number, and the art of combating 
them is complex, while the number of 
fruits and vegetables has been multi- 
plied by one hundred. A well-organized 
country home is an affair not too often 
found. 

At the outset you are liable to make 
serious blunders in location. A good 
deal of the land is not in a condition 
suitable for an amateur home-maker, 
and I am sorry to tell you that this is 
the very land that will be offered you 
with all sorts of advertisement and 
promises. Do not buy an acre of soil 
until you have personally examined it, 
and even then you must judge with a 
bias against the proposition. At least 
two fifths of New York State knows 
nothing about tillage, is still in the 
swamp or brushwood state; and there 
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THE 


are millions of acres in the United 
States that even experts cannot subject 
to purposes of home-making. 

Within easy reach of New York City 
there are hundreds of acres unsuitable 
for homesteads, owing to the impossi- 
bility of good drainage, or the uncon- 
trollable presence of insects, or for other 
reasons. The mosquito owns a good 
slice of New Jersey and one third of the 
State of Florida, and a good deal more 
all the way up and down the coast. 
Degeneration has followed those who 
undertook to live in some of the higher 
lands of the Alleghanies. Flat, moist, 
and mucky land will be all right for 
truck gardening, but those who are go- 
ing for health as well as pleasure and 
profit must avoid any location infested 
with malaria, and supplied with insects 
to convey the poison. 


Soil the First Consideration 


The first point to consider is a soil 
of sufficient depth to respond to culti- 
vation. It is true that you must make 
soil for yourself, and in another article 


we shall talk over that matter very 
thoroughly. It is not true that you can- 


not create soil for yourself, and a good 
deal of this you must do in the best 
localities; but if you begin on a barren 
piece of soil you start at a great disad- 
vantage and are not likely to remain 
long in the country. 

I do not know of any easier way, as 
a general rule, to judge of the soil than 
by the size and thrift of the trees that 
are growing in it. If you find a huge 
apple tree, or a grove of fine maples, 
or oak trees spreading themselves over 
a diameter of sixty feet, or even pine 
trees standing eighty feet high, do not 
be afraid of the soil, even if it is very 
sandy. If you wish to grow fruit, as 
a rule you must prefer good strong clay, 
with about twenty per cent of sand; if 
you want to grow celery and other vege- 
tables mucky soil with a good admix- 
ture of sand should be the chief point 
to consider. 

As a rule, low land is colder than 
high land, and a slope of hillsides to the 
east is decidedly preferable for a long- 
growing season. You may even find 
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that a short distance of an eighth of 
a mile will make a difference of two 
months, by cutting off the latest frost 
in the spring and the earliest in autumn, 

The lay of the land is important for 
more reasons than I have hinted above. 
The morning sun is the growing sun, 
and this you will discover by examin- 
ing a conservatory on the east front of 
a house as compared with one on the 
west. Gathering the sun’s heat dur- 
ing the day much more freely, these 
eastern dells and swales will bring to 
perfection fruits that cannot be grown 
successfully in any other location. 

This is not quite true of peaches, for 
the chief trouble with their fruit buds 
is that they are started or softened by 
winter suns, and in this way are less 
liable to resist late frosts. So if you 
are designing to plant a peach orchard 
you want a northern exposure. This 
is partly true of some of our pear trees 
and cherry trees. Winter thawing is 
more dangerous than a steady all win- 
ter freezing. 

If possible, select easy slopes that take 
drainage readily, rather than steeper 
hillsides that carry off the water with 
a dash, and with it a great deal of soil. 
This is one of the chief troubles with 
our country-home life, that we are los- 
ing soil by winter wash and summer 
showers—often faster than we are mak- 
ing it. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, at my 
placing the matter of wind-breaks so 
prominently in my advice as to location. 
If you cannot snuggle down behind a 
hill to break the force of dominant 
winds, see if you cannot get behind a 
nice bit of forest, or at least a line of 
woodland. If you cannot, you must 
make a wind-break as soon as possible. 
At all events, let it be kept clearly in 
mind while selecting a location that you 
do not wish to plant your house where 
the full blast of northeasters or north- 
westers will strike against you. They 
will not only put an edge on your cli- 
mate and uproot your trees, but they 
will sweep the moisture off your land 
and make you the victim of drought. 

We shall talk a good deal more about 
this by and by, but meanwhile if you 
can get the protection of an already- 
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grown wind-break it will count enor- 
mously for your comfort and your 
crops. Look out for a good evergreen 
screen; but best of all is it to nestle 
down in the warm hollows under a 
ridge of hills. 

It is absolutely necessary that your 
country property be capable of good 
drainage, and it is equally necessary that 
it get such drainage. This does not 
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always demand a hillside, or even much 
of a slope, but for health and for tillage 
alike it is an absolute requisite; with- 
out health you had far better be in the 


city. There are locations also which 
become undesirable because they take 
the wash of neighbors’ drains. The law 
will hardly protect you in such a case, 
and if it does, lawing is the last thing 
that you wish to engage in. I would 
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make sure not to buy my way into a 
quarrel. 

Involved in this drainage problem is, 
once more, that of soil wash. Many of 
our hillsides are being denuded of all 
valuable dirt and fertilizers are swept 
away as fast as they are applied. Look 
out for this, of course, in your pur- 
chasing; that is, select your property 
with a clear vision and a certain knowl- 
edge as to its being easily drained and 
not too easily washed. In future ar- 
ticles this subject will come up for care- 
ful discussion. 

The highways of the United States 
are in a transition state, and they will 
not count so seriously in making the 
choice of a homestead after the reign of 
the automobile is well established. This 
new gasoline power belongs to the peo- 
ple after all—although the farmer has 
had something of a tussle at the outset. 
It is going to make our whole farm 
property suburban and enable every 
village to communicate almost as read- 
ily with the market as those on railroad 
lines can do at present. It demands 
and is securing a revolution in road- 
making. In fact, it is going to. boule- 
vard the whole country. 

At present, however, you must take 
into account the condition of the road- 
way very seriously when selecting your 
site. The difference between good roads 
and bad roads is at least one third, often 
two thirds, in hauling. Then, if you 
are to consider your personal comfort, 
there is hardly one thing that affects it 
more than the kind of road you are al- 
lowed to use. I have seen carriages 
dragged through mud up to the hubs, 
and the owners soon grew sick of coun- 
try life. The art of road-making is 
not to be commanded out of hand by 
an ordinary pathmaster, but the control 
of our roads is so steadily passing over 
to State and county commissioners that 
the change for the better will assured- 
ly go on much more rapidly. 

Select a location where you will not 
suffer from primitive habits the moment 
you step off your property. There are 
sections, as in Florida, where roads are 
only trails under the pines, and this is 
a shady and convenient way of going 
cross-woods to neighbors or to market; 
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but our Northern homes are reached 
only by straight lines and square corners, 
with fences on both sides—‘‘a right 
down wasteful way, suh!” says my 
negro plowman, “and right hot, too, I 
reckon.” 

All of which means look out for shady 
roads, and do not buy where the people 
have squatted down without regard to 
comfort or beauty. Besides, the tire 
may come when you wish to sell, and 
in that case a well-shaded home, reached 
by a well-shaded and well-kept avenue 
will double the market price of your 
property. 


School and Church and the People 
Next Door 


You will naturally look out for the 
schoolhouse and the church and the 
store and the depot and for the sort of 
neighbors you are to find. Children 
should not be compelled to go a very 
long distance to school, although town 
schools are now sweeping out the dis- 
trict schools. The old red schoolhouse 
is about done for, and I am glad of it; 
but where there is no public convey- 
ance to the town graded school it is 
hard on the boys and girls if they are 
compelled to go more than a mile. 

It is not improbable, however, that 
many of the new country home-makers 
will do, what I have done myself, em- 
ploy tutors at home. Every country 
homestead has its own material at hand, 
and the children need but little guid- 
ance to make them fairly expert in half 
a dozen sciences. Nor will they get a 
good knowledge of country life and 
country work in any other way than by 
careful home training. 

Country churches are now almost en- 
tirely deserted in many places, so here 
again comes in the question of how far 
are you willing to live from the village 
or the town church. This weekly gath- 
ering in the country is hardly a ques- 
tion of religious faith, but-of social life, 
and most people cannot afford to neg- 
lect it. Only those who have large 
libraries and peculiar facilities in the 
way of culture can get along without 
the weekly meeting. Even to this class 
there is a good deal lost. 
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As for neighbors they are a good deal 
what we make them, as a rule, yet after 
all there are neighborhoods where one 
would not like to cast in his lot. I 
advise you to know a little at least about 
this matter before you decide on your 
purchase. 

A good brook is money and joy in 
one, and I think so much of a beautiful 
stream of water that I should count it 
a very important item in selecting a 
country home. It is half of life to chil- 
dren, turning their mimic water wheels, 
and it will come very handy to irrigate 
your strawberries and help you through 
a drought that threatens to destroy 
your garden. The talking of a brook 
will put a lot of poetry into your daily 
life, and I can easily imagine how the 
mother of the household will find a 
bend where she can place her easy chair, 
and, under a beech or an apple tree let 
the rippling and the singing sweeten 
her thoughts and drive away care. 


Look for Water Power 


Then again the time is coming when 


every farmer who can command a bit 
of water power will have his own plant 
for electric lighting and a good deal of 
machine work. At any rate, he may 
carry it to his barns as water power, or 
to his house, to be used in case of fire, 
or possibly to provide pure spring water 
for consumption. In any case, look 
about to see if there is a brook on hand. 
I have a bit of a stream running quiet- 
ly through my apple cellar to prevent 
the shriveling of fruit; then it winds on 
to where I can use it among my berries. 

Be very careful that you do not over- 
look your surroundings. At one time I 
was beset from the rear with ungov- 
erned youngsters who made fruit grow- 
ing something of a tax. I planted along 
the fences the roughest sort of black- 
berry bushes, until my Kittatinnies and 
Snyders constituted a sort of body guard 
and fruit guard that kept out all ma- 
rauders. It is better, however, to know 
what you are to guard against and to 
find out also what sort of exposure you 
will have to wild animals. Wood- 
chucks in the corn, weasels and skunks 
in the chicken yard, foxes occasionally, 
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and hawks and owls overhead can make 
things very lively about a country home, 
It is just as well to avoid these fellows 
if you can, but fight them if you must, 

I shall teach you by and by how to 
make a good rear, but it is better to 
buy one already made. Beauty of out- 
look is the poetry side of the country, 
but poetry is only the butter on our 
daily bread. We must look out for the 
bread as well. A vineyard of grapes 
that has cost us a good deal of money 
and labor ought not to be at the mercy 
of either birds or boys. We shall have 
enough to contend with along this line 
at the best; so I recommend you to 
know fairly well what you will have 
to do, before you begin. 

Every country home ought not only 
to furnish its own fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, chickens, flowers, etc., but in some 
direction there should be a surplus for 
market—in other words, every country 
home, small or big, should pay its own 
way. This makes it very desirable that 
you locate not too far from city or town. 
It is true that I am advocating the 
building of homes in the country, but 
for the present we are not able to com- 
mand the conditions of transportation. 
This will come about in due time, so 
that anyone may have his garden stuff 
fifty or one hundred miles from market, 
and reach the consumer early in the 
morning. At present the vegetable or 
fruit grower can drive, each morning, 
ten to fifteen miles and reach his cus- 
tomers in time—that is, before nine or 
ten o'clock. Most of his supplies will 
be in demand by that hour, and it will 
compel him to be a very early riser. 

A little nearer the market will be 
better, but if you have private cus- 
tomers, which is always desirable, you 
must not live more than twenty miles 
from their residences. You understand, 
or you will learn as you go on, that a 
good deal of your fruit, such as berries, 
will not keep over until the second day. 
They must be picked one day and de- 
livered the next morning. 

If you cannot locate yourself as I am 
suggesting, you must look out for some 
sort of public conveyance. The trolley 
cars in some of our Western States are 
already drawing long lines of truck and 
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fruit to market, in vehicles owned and 
loaded by the growers. We shall see 
more of this, and I am not sure but 
that the automobile will very soon be- 
come the country man’s market wagon. 
I am assuming that nearly all country 
home-makers will soon have a surplus 
product of some sort to dispose of and 
that nearly all-will need to find a con- 
venient place of sale. I must not make 
this an absolute rule, for there will be 
a minority even in the country who will 
have no taste for gardening and or- 
charding. 

How many acres does the country 
home-seeker require? That depends 
upon whether he is a skilled horticul- 
turist or an amateur. I should say 
that he would require from five to 
twenty-five acres, according to his bias 
and what he expects to grow. I have 
only nine acres left, and half of that 
only is devoted to fruit growing. It is 
quite enough, looking at the amount of 
work to be done, but it is not enough 
when one has gone so far as to be car- 
rying on experiments in cross-breeding. 
This requires the isolation of new prod- 
ucts in the vegetable line, to prevent 
sporting and recrossing. In fact, I need 
at least twice as many acres as I have. 
However, you can get a lot of garden- 
ing done on five acres, or even on three; 
only by and by when you wish that you 
had ten you will find that your very 
success has run up the price of land 
about you, and you would have done 
better to have bought a little more at 
the outset. 

A country home must in some sense 
always be a growing home, but do not 
start out with big ideas. As some one 
has said: “Do not begin at the butt end, 
but at the wedge end.” Begin on a 
small scale, and expand as conditions 
demand. Five acres will give you a 
garden and a house lawn and will feed 
a horse. Twenty acres will not only 
grow a good deal for market, but if 
wisely handled will feed a horse and 
two cows. Rightly managed, it will 
bring you in over one thousand dollars 
surplus, as soon as your gardens and 
orchards are in full bearing—it may 
turn over to you two thousand. 

As to price, I can take you to a lo- 
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cality where the valuation of land is one 
thousand dollars per acre, while half a 
mile away it is one hundred dollars or 
less. The reasons are a combination of 
high improvement with splendid out- 
look, choice neighbors, and some of the 
other advantages which I have desig- 
nated. You can get choice places gen- 
erally for from twenty to seventy-five 
dollars an acre, but a great deal de- 
pends upon the surroundings and cer- 
tain accidental conditions. In Florida 
I found excellent orange land selling at 
from ten to twenty dollars per acre, but 
this was owing to the fact that a great 
freeze destroyed millions of orange 
trees in 1895. Those same lands are 
now at double that valuation, and go- 
ing up. 

In most of our Northern States good 
sites for a country home can be pur- 
chased at from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars per acre. The question must be 
settled by a thorough examination of the 
soil, relative locality as to railroad and 
market, and all the other items that I 
have specified. Whatever else you do, 
do not buy through unknown agents 
and do not take up with any of the 
splendid offers made by those who specu- 
late in land. 


Don’t be in a Hurry 


I have made as clear as possible my 
own experience in selecting a place for 
a country home. I advise you not to 
be in a hurry, at all events. It will be 
a memorable feature of your experience 
to go on a long and rather still hunt. 
When you see what pleases you, go 
again, study it, and without enthusiasm. 
Remember violets grow in more than 
one dell, and that old apple trees are 
to be found on more than one hillside. 
Burn up advertising circulars and do 
not attend any auction sales—even 
where there are free rides and free 
lunches. 

Run no danger of getting roped in to 
an inconsiderate purchase. You cannot 
quite trust yourself, and in this matter 
an unwise purchase cannot be easily re- 
considered. I have persistent and con- 
tinual pressure to buy land in Florida 
for those who have never seen that 








State. I refuse to do this unless the 
conditions are very peculiar. Go your- 
self and look over land and study con- 
ditions, so that first of all you may know 
whether you can adjust yourself to 
the conditions that you find involved in 
the purchase. 

Of course, some of us cannot have the 
first pick, but if you can overlook a 
beautiful valley you as good as own it. 
Your property is not measured exactly 
by what your deed covers, and this goes 
a long way farther in the country than 
in the city. I travel about Massachu- 
setts and New York, and almost every- 
where come upon spots so beautiful, so 
homeful, that I long to purchase and 
develop each one of them. Somebody 
will do it yet, and America is bound to 
be one great garden, while our highways 
constitute a public garden for the bene- 
fit of all of us. 

Meanwhile, if your lot is not too 
closely conditioned, take up one of these 
noble bits of property. Do not trifle 
with it, but what you do should be 
done with the one controlling purpose 
of forever enjoying that landscape. 

“Well,” said a wise and witty Irish- 
man who brought me a load of hay, 
“Sf I could forever see that valley, sir, 
full of villages and orchards, I’d not ask 
Peter to use his keys for me. That vil- 
lage in front sits on the middle of the 
valley, like a diamond sits in a queen’s 
ring.” 

The scene had awakened all the 
poetry that sleeps in the Celtic mind. 
That is the value of a home in the coun- 
try; not merely to feed the body, but 
also to feed the soul. 

The conditions, however, are so va- 
rious that everyone cannot select from 
the standpoint of landscape and outlook. 
The teamster will do wisely who looks 
to proximity to his work and fertility of 
the soil as the two sure requisites. He 
wants enough land to feed his horse or 
horses and to furnish garden room. 

“Well, sir,” said a heady fellow, 
“T’d like it out here on these hilly slopes, 
only you see I must be at my work in 
the city by seven in the morning, and I 
may be needed until eight o'clock at 
night. I’ve a pretty acre, just half a 
mile from the city lamps, and there I’ve 
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as fine a garden as one may wish. I'd 
be glad to have you taste our asparagus, 
and later our string beans and fresh 
corn, ‘There’s a small bed of straw- 
berries, too, and along the fence some 
raspberries—not many, but enough for 
us and a few for my friends, 

“I get three cuts of alfalfa from my 
yard and from the lot in the rear, and 
it nigh feeds my horse. There are three 
pear trees for shade, half a dozen plum 
trees, and a lot of cherry trees besides, 
in the garden. The wife tends all these, 
as well as her hens, and it’s not seldom 
that she gives me a basket of eggs for 
the market. Since we began to earn 
and to save, and to sleep well, I drink 
less, and there is a bank account slowly 
creeping on. 

“The chilcren are out of the streets, 
with a chance to be helpful in the gar- 
den. They have as much fruit as they 
like, and flowers in the bargain. I like 
nothing better myself than to sit on the 
turf with them, unless it be to see how 
clean and healthy they be growing.” 


A Fountain of Youth 


I know two maiden ladies—old maids 
if you please (for they were growing 
old very fast)—who came out of the 
city about eight years ago, and bought 
a cottage half a mile from me. They 
were very poky and full of ailments, 
They planted flowers and lettuce, and 
soon had their own pie plant and greens 
and fresh peas and a good deal else to 
live for. They kept bees and grew en- 
thusiastic over their pets. They are 
now rosy and full of old-girlishness, 

Horace Mann said that the world 
could not get on without a quota of 
old maids. Certainly this sort of sun- 
kissed women are invaluable in any 
neighborhood. It was the country, 
however, that made them, and it was 
the getting back to Nature that awak- 
ened and refreshed their souls. 

As things are now, women can run a 
country home nearly as well as men. 
They have not only the garden and the 
bees and the hens, but they can manage 
the small fruits with ease. I know one 
Ohio girl who has taken to quince 
growing, and if you want to see some- 
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thing beautiful walk through her rows 
of Angiers and Meech and Pineapple 
quinces. You will easily find in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas a goose girl—that 
is, a girl or woman who runs a goose 
farm—and she makes money at it to a 
certainty. It is a novel sight to see a 
long drove of geese going to market, 
shooed along by their owners. 

The ordinary clerk is, in my judg- 
ment, the least fortunate of all men, be- 
cause he is being spoiled for home-mak- 
ing. He is kept in an_ intellectual 
treadmill until he has got beyond the 
power of growth and expansion. Look 
out for this, my friend, for it may come 
before you are thirty years of age. 
However, if the clerk will break loose 
from conventionalism, especially from 
the boarding house; will marry a 
wife and buy a place out near the trol- 
ley, his chances mend. He should not 
be very far from a quick transit, for he 
is liable to oversleep or lose a few min- 
utes from his dinner hour. 

Here he can have his garden and a 
few fruit trees and such associations 
with Nature as will keep him alert. He 
should discover the morning and see the 
sun rise every day of the summer. [| 
said to one of this sort the other day 
that I believed one hour of the morn- 
ing was worth three or four of any 
other time of day, and that daybreak 
was the most delightful of all times. 

“So they tell me,” he coolly respond- 
ed. This sort of chap, who at forty 
has never seen the sunrise, certainly not 
since his childhood, has no place in the 
country. Yet I should like very much 
to encourage the clerks of our big towns 
to an ambition outside of a counter- 
bound and enfeebling effort to sell a 
corset or a line of toweling. Why not 
grow cabbages like the Emperor Dio- 
cletian? 

Ministers I sympathize with—am 
one myself—and I see no reason why 
a minister should lose his vitality and 
become a dried-up parson, unfit for the 
pulpit, at sixty. If he will live close 


to Nature, he may be young at eighty 
and more virile than at forty. We have 
heard a good deal about old age, but 
nobody yet has told us what it is. I 
am inclined to think it is'a mere habit 
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that people have fallen into and are not 
yet quite ready to shake it off. 

Our professional men may have coun- 
try homes quite as well as our day la- 
borers and merchants, provided they do 
not go out of call. The doctor, with his 
telephone and automobile, can live one 
mile farther from his patients without 
injury, and as for pastoral calls, most 
of them had better be made over the 
wires. “The minister can do no better 
thing than invite his hearers to a walk 
and a talk in the gardens and fields— 
as his Master did. 


About “Abandoned Farms’ 


If you buy an old or deserted home- 
stead, consider the reason for its being 
on the market. Is it windswept? Was 
the soil exhausted by bad cultivation? 
Or, on the other hand, are there some 
fine old orchard trees that can be re- 
habilitated? Can the buildings be reno- 
vated for use, at least temporarily? 
Are there great masses of manure and 
fertilizers of other sorts that can be im- 
mediately put to use? Are there shrubs 
and plants and plum trees and cherry 
trees out of which one may begin a 
small fruit garden? 

Very frequently around these old 
places, which look very rubbishy, you 
will find quite a mine of wealth. In 
fact, you may set this down as a cer- 
tainty, that the oldest and most neg- 
lected of these deserted farms are very 
far from being worn out or poverty 
stricken. The owners did not know 
what they held, or in some way were 
not up to date in land tillage. Con- 
necticut is now growing five bushels of 
wheat to the acre more than Minnesota. 
I have known a man to live for twenty 
years over a marl bed and not know it. 
The new farming is the find-out farm- 
ing, and it is putting new valuations 
everywhere. 

Other things being somewhere near 
equal, buy your own old homestead if 
you can. These deserted places are be- 
ing picked up quite too much by strang- 
ers and mutilated with all sorts of im- 
provements. I would rather have a 
few old apple trees, put in good order, 
of course; just the trees that I climbed 
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in my childhood, Spitzenburg and Rhode 
Island Greenings, some of them leaning 
down so that a child may creep up and 
hide with the robins among the apples. 

I would rather have these old trees 
than all the avenues, automobile driven, 
that are planted around Long Island 
Sound by millionaires. The sentimental 
side of life pays. In England families 
count; here it is only the individual. 
The boy is pushed out of the homestead 
at twenty to start a new home, and so 
nothing is ever finished. Learn to let 
the family spirit live in all that you do. 

You may possibly be able to do as I 
have done, after forming a partnership 
with your own sons, go with the birds 
North and South and have a home at 
each end of the route. In Florida we 
escape the rigor of a Northern winter, 
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and with the robins we flit Northward 
when the daffodils blossom and the 
maple sap runs. A Christmas bath in 
Lake Lucy, an arm full of roses on New 
Year’s day, and oranges all through 
January, these things fit well to peace 
of mind and long life. 

I am this day sitting by a mild Feb- 
ruary fire of pine cones, while the blue- 
birds are gathering in great flocks about 
the lake, and the bees are making honey 
in the wild flowers. But I have told 
you in other numbers of the life mi- 
gratory, and how we do not care who 
discovers the North Pole. Only this 
one word more, do not be satisfied with 
life at its narrowest and least sufficient; 
nor with that rut work that never kisses 
its hand to the stars, or makes a poem 
of every-day duty. 
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HE hotel office was al- 

most deserted; six of its 

seven chairs were unoc- 

cupied, Packard sat in 

the seventh, at the serv- 

ice-scarred and _ tottery 
table; he was playing solitaire with the 
dog-eared hotel pack. Packard would 
take time to play solitaire, albeit the 
house were on fire and a_ pestilence 
abroad on his trail. 

Instinctively I remembered that I had 
an umbrella and a slicker in my room, 
for my meeting with Packard is invari- 
ably attended by some uncouth mani- 
festation of the weather; in winter it 
snows or the mercury tries to drop 
through the bottom of the tube; in sum- 
mer it rains, or we have wind, hail, 
electrical phenomena, or dust storms. 

That evening it seemed a_ needless 
alarm, for outside the full moon was 
turning Elm Spring into poetry. It was 


an April night, when fairies meet in the 





glens and dance on the greensward to 
the music of tinkling rills. It was a 
night on which to steal away, far from 
the bump and clatter, and hold a tryst 
with the fireflies, or the mosquitoes as 
the case might be, but I had my orders 
to get ready for the mail and I hadn't 
had my supper. 

Packard may or may not, have just 
arrived—at least it was the first I had 
seen of him that day. He was quite 
likely to bob up unexpectedly, by team, 
by freight, or by any other odd and end 
of conveyance. He traveled on no set 
schedule, did Packard. “Tobacco is 
always in demand” was his excuse for 
irregularity. 

“Hello, man,” I said. 
you've got to do?” 

He looked up, moistened his thumb, 


“Ts that all 


_and went on with his game. 


“Who left that door open?” he grunt- 
ed presently. “I see the weather bird 
has just comé in.” 
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“a FEW ROODS DEEPER INTO THE FOREST WE SHOULD COME UPON THE BEAUTIFUL 


LADY IN 


”* I said. “I’m 
Let it rain 


“Don’t excite yourself, 
hiking on the 10.15 west. 
if you feel in the humor.” 

“Not no 10.15 west for you to-night,” 


said Packard. “Old Sport here that 
runs this hotel just issued a bulletin not 
ten minutes ago that there won’t be an- 
other train for twelve hours. For why? 
Because there’s been a wreck, that’s 
why. Number nine went in the ravine 
and took the track with her about an 
hour ago. So make yourself at home.” 

“A thousand maledictions!” I said. 
“Play your five.” 

“T never could beat that confounded 
game,” he said, jumbling the cards im- 
patiently. “Come to Happy Valley 
with me. I’m going over after supper.” 

“Why, that’s a ten-mile drive,” I ob- 
jected. 

“That’s nothing. Moonlight. Main 
traveled road all the way. Just give 
you an appetite for sleep. We'll come 
back in the morning. Sure. Be a nice 
little outing for you.” 

Of course I decided to go with him. 
Packard is about the most companion- 
able fellow I know. A better comrade 
never lost his next week’s expense money 
in a friendly game at the village inn 
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HANDS OF BLACK BART.” 


nor did it with greater cheerfulness at 
that. Packard is Billy Baxteresque to 
a degree. 

An unforeseen difficulty confronted 
us, however, at the last moment. There 
wasn’t a team to be had at either of the 
two livery stables Elm Spring afforded. 
Every rig from the wheelbarrow up 
had been engaged for a funeral the next 
day. 

Packard’s eloquence was unavailing. 
Everything was “spoke for’ and that 
was all there was to it. When we had 
given up in disgust a happy thought oc- 
curred to him. 

“T’ll go see my old college chum, Bill 
Huggins the drayman,” he said. “I’ve 
been keeping him in chewing tobacco 
for years; now he can come to the front 
and show the heroic stuff he is made of. 
Let us fly to Bill in our extremity, 
while the night is yet in its infancy.” 

“Even so and then some,” I said. 
“Lead on, good Halibut. I'll be not 
tarry at your heels.” 

At any rate Bill said he could and 
would fix us out with a conveyance. He 
promised to have the same around i 
front of the inn within fifteen minutes 
and he did. He drove up with two of 
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the biggest horses I ever saw, hitched 
to one of the most diminutive of road 
wagons. 

We hoisted Packard’s two sample 
cases, which contained specimens of cut- 
plug, gold-banded cigars, and _foil- 
wrapped temptations to the erstwhile 
chewers of home-made “twist,” on board 
the after deck, clucked to our enormous 
steeds, and moved grandly away into 
the moonlit night. 

Sam and Barney were the horses’ 
names, Bill said, but we neglected to 
note which was Sam. Packard drove. 
I’ve never thought much of Packard’s 
driving since he wandered from the 
beaten trail one dark night when we 
were out together and drove well-nigh 
across a plowed field before we discov- 
ered the error of our way. 

Sam and Barney were possessed of a 
certain dignity above mere ordinary liv- 
ery horses. Their stride was very 
stately and deliberate. They refused to 
be vulgarly hurried out of a ponderous 
walk, but, as Packard said, at least they 
kept going. 

Packard was the exponent of a theory 


that one couldn’t get anywhere promptly 
unless the horses were clattering away 
in a swift trot; Sam and Barney, how- 
ever, were not impressed with his no- 


tions. The fact that he got a crick in 
his tongue from much clucking, that he 
became apoplectic from objurgation, and 
finally weary from much importuning 
did not disturb our stately steeds; their 
business was to walk, and they walked. 

“T s’pose you know the road well?” 
I remarked. 

“Never was over it before in my life,” 
he said, “but it’s the main county high- 
way and the team knows the way; in 
case of doubt we'll leave it to them.” 
I needed no further assurance of the 
improbability of our seeing Happy Val- 
ley that night, but it was balmy April 
and the moon was round and jolly. 

We lit large mulatto cigars from 
Packard’s private stock and were soon 
in the land of Make-Believe. The 
rocky slopes of the hills and the dim 
vistas under the leaves’ green canopy be- 
came peopled with fantastic shapes by 
the magic of that April moon. The 
fairies gamboled in the glades. 
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“A few roods deeper into the forest,” 
quoth Packard fancifully, ‘and by all 
the rules and regulations of knight-er- 
rantry we should come upon the coach 
with the broken wheel and the beautiful 
lady in green velvet struggling in the 
hands of Black Bart and his craven fol- 
lowers. Aha! Have at ’em, Launcelot! 
Chase ’em up the trees! You take the 
one with the fiery beard and the broken 
plume on his Leghorn and I'll Cyrano 
de Bergerac those other two miscreants 
with one swipe. “Iwere easy money, 
eh?” 

“What is supposed to have become of 
the lady’s escort while we’re covering 
the last lap?” I asked. ‘The coachman 
and the bell hops and the old gentle- 
man with the gouty foot inside the hack 
ought to be making an uproar during 
all this. I can’t hear a sound.” 

“And when we have rescued yon fair 
chatelaine from the clutches of the ruf- 
fians,” he continued, unmoved by my 
mockery, “we will gallop a league or so 
southward to Briarwood Manor, dash 
up the portcullis or ford the moot . 

“Moat,” I corrected. “Moat!” 

“And deposit the lady on her own 
doorstep in a cloud of dust amidst the 
rattle of swords. We will then quaff a 
beaker of Burgundy to her health. A 
right cordial old place is Briarwood, 
eh, Launcelot? Its gray old mossy 
battlements have scars that bring back 
the days when we heard the sound of 
the long bow in these woods “ 

“There are plenty of long bow art- 
ists still at large,” I remarked. “Which 
of these roads do we take?” I inquired, 
for we had come to a well-defined fork- 
ing in the highway. 

“T refuse to answer,” said Packard. 
“Under which conditions we’ll leave it 
to Sam and Barney.” ‘The horses un- 
hesitatingly chose the left-hand branch, 
so all was serene. 

We met no wayfarers in either direc- 
tion of whom we might make inquiry; 
the road was unaccountably deserted, 
but we did not trouble ourselves. Pack- 
ard continued to maunder about cloth- 
yard shafts and donjon keeps. 

The road presently grew more rough 
and rock-strewn. The small wagon in 
which we were perched, bobbed, and 
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tossed like a canoe in the wake of a 
liner. ‘The road divided again into two 
trails; Packard selected the right-hand 
branch this time, as having been most 
traveled. It led abruptly down a most 
surprising declivity into a succession of 
mud holes scattered between stretches 
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At the first smite of scattering rain- 
drops I put up the umbrella. Packard’s 
hat immediately entered upon a period 
of unrest, a thing that nettled him un- 
reasonably I thought at the time, being 
an unselfish kindness on my part as it 
was. The wagon dropped into a chuck 





ITS SHAPE, BLURRED AND INDISTINCT IN THE GLOOM, FITTED PACKARD’S WHIMSICAL 
DESCRIPTION EXACTLY. 


of stony outcroppings that made our 
vehicle rattle and our teeth ache. The 
moon passed behind a cloud. Packard 
looked at me askance even as I eyed him 
covertly. 

“Just as I expected,” we declaimed to- 
gether. 

From afar in the southwest we caught 
the muttered grumbling of thunder. 
Our team jogged on meanwhile and it 
became bewilderingly dark in the woods. 
Lightning flashes streaked across the 
sky and the thunder mumblings became 
nearer and clearer; at every turn the 
road grew worse, and the turns were 
numerous, 


hole, the harness creaked and complained. 
However, the team made no pause in 
their steady progress and the wagon re- 
luctantly clambered up out of the morass 
with a squeak and followed along be- 
hind the horses. 

In about a minute it began to rain in 
earnest; it came with a sweep and a 
surge that drenched us. Wind, rain, 
and crashing thunderbolts enhance the in- 
terest when driving over an unknown 
road into unknown pitfalls of an inky 
dark night. It has delights peculiar to 
the occasion. 

“This would be a cheerful moment 
to drive into an open draw or over the 
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IN THE GLARE OF HIS LIGHTED MATCH 
WE SAW THAT THE GIRL WAS BOTH 
YOUNG AND COMELY. 


beetling brow of a cliff,’ mused Pack- 
ard. 

After an age or so we came safely 
through a mountain pass, down the face 
of a chasm, through a bog, and then, 
passing under a waterfall and fording a 
torrent, climbed a perpendicular wall, 
six feet sheer, of slippery black mud, 
after which we trekked off under the 
trees in some sort of a path where 
stumps. of trees and boulders abounded 
as big as barrels. ‘Ten minutes of that 
and we were both seasick. 

“*Tis a sorry road to Happy Valley, 
don’t you think?” I remarked through 
my clenched teeth. 

“Tt is so,” Packard said. “But the 
good ship rides the waves right bravely 
if we can only stick on her. Whoa! I 
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thought I heard a house over yonder,” 
The team stopped with a certain solemn 
dignity. 

“That word they’ve got pat; that 
word ‘whoa,’” said Packard, peering 
through the gloom. A flash of light- 
ning lit the scene and we descried a 
house. 

“All in favor of driving in, say ‘aye,” 
he droned. “The ‘ayes’ have it! Very 
good!” He drove in at the imminent 
risk of straddling a tree. 

Another illuminating flash showed us 
a tumbledown stable, a kind of shed 
with a straw roof; the team steered 
their course directly toward it and went 
in with a calm disregard of what was 
following, umbrella or no umbrella. . 

We climbed down stiffly and dropped 
the traces. The straw roof made a very 
adequate shelter from the rain so we 
decided to leave the grips where they 
were. No welcoming light glimmered 


in the window of the house and we de- 
bated whether to try to obtain accom- 
modations there or remain in the stable. 

“It may rain all night,” I said. 


“ 


et 
us knock ’em out of their eider downs 
and make ourselves‘ comfortable.” 

A momentary lull gave us an oppor- 
tunity to make it. An obstacle in the 
shape of a picket fence, encountered on 
the way, served to delay us in the dark- 
ness until another downpour was well 
in action; we climbed it after arduous 
effort, immediately succeeding which a 
lightning flash showed where an entire 
panel was missing not over ten feet 
away. Let credit be given where credit 
is due, however—a lightning flash was 
all that saved us from plunging reck- 
lessly headlong into an open well just 
before reaching sanctuary. We crept 
rather meekly up on the decrepit porch 
that clung to the side of the cabin. 

I made the signal of distress in our 
order by hammering on the door; no- 
body came. Packard knocked and stood 
back with his best Chesterfieldian air of 
polite expectation. Again nothing hap- 
pened. We hallooed and the woods 
answered. Packard tried the latch; the 
door was not fastened. He opened it 
gingerly and the next electrical display 
gave us a glimpse of the interior, The 
place was untenanted. 
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Once inside, Packard struck a match. 
The cabin apparently had long been free 
from use as a habitation for human be- 
ings; the floor, of loose boards in an 
advanced state of decay, swayed to our 
weight or broke through in places. The 
walls and ceiling were hung with cob- 
webs, wasps had nests here and there, 
and the fireplace had fallen down in 
a pile of loose stones. ‘There were two 
rooms and a lean-to kitchen, as we found 
before the second match scorched Pack- 
ard’s fingers. At least the fleeting 
glimpse we had of the cabin’s interior 
gave us the location of the one dry spot 
therein, which was promptly taken ad- 
vantage of in view of the rattling onset 
of another shower then beginning. 

“This must be the clearing-up shower, 
good Dickon,” I observed as we squatted 
on the floor. 

‘Maybe so,” he said. “At least this 
isn’t so worse, if not. If he had to, me- 
thinks a man might make shift to pass 
the night in a good shanty like this. 
Provided, of course, that the spooks 
that live here did not chase him out be- 
times.” 

A thunderbolt crashed as he finished, 
so near that the accompanying crackle 
one hears at such times sounded in our 
ears. A square of open window in the 
opposite wall showed red with the blind- 
ing glow. 

“Spooks,” I said in a mild voice, 
“are not generally accepted in modern 
philosophy.” 

“°Od’s bods! 
Packard. 

I followed the direction of his point- 
ing finger with awed gaze. In the win- 
dow was framed a grisly face—a face 
with staring eyes, with nostrils distend- 
ed. Dog, ape, or monster of whatever 
description, the Thing gave me a shiv- 
ery moment. Then it was gone. I 
found words but no voice with which 
to say them. 

“What was it?” I whispered. 

Packard roared with laughter. “What 
was it?” he mocked. “Fie on you, 
Launcelot, you’re affrighted! That, my 
comrade, was a burro, a jackass, a small 
harmless animal with long ears that goes 
honk-honk and lives happy ever after.” 

“Ha! Ha!” I cackled mirthlessly. 


What’s that?” cried 
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“Good! But he had a gruesome mug 
on him to insert in anybody’s boudoir 
window of a dark night, don’t you 
think ?” 

Packard crossed the wobbly floor and 
peered out at our late visitor. ‘There 
he is, now,” he said, “grazing on the 
succulent burdock and cockle burr of 
the back yard—by George! I believe 
there’s somebody coming along the flat. 
Hear ’em slopping in the mud and wa- 
ter? A good chance to get a line on 
our immediate whereabouts. Let’s go 
out and hail ’em.” 

Two bedraggled figures we were ere 
we gained the edge of the highway, for 
it was surprisingly dark and I hit all 
the puddles Packard missed. ‘The lum- 
bering vehicle that came abreast of us 
presently was a strange one. It was, 
in fact, a coach, carriage, cabriolet, or 
what not, strictly in keeping with our 
romantic prattle of the evening. Its 
shape, blurred and indistinct in the 


gloom, fitted Packard’s whimsical de- 
scription exactly. 
A bundled figure, perched atop of 


it, held the reins apathetically. The 
horses seemed to be taking their own 
way. 

“Hullo,” called Packard. 
minute.” 

It was to be a longer wait than that, 
however. ‘The coach met an obstacle, 
as he spoke—a boulder, a treacherous 
slant, and a muddy rut; a whining com- 
plaint, a crash, off came a wheel and 
down flopped the vehicle, dangerously 
near overturning in the morass. The 
driver clutched at his seat to save him- 
self from falling, the horses stopped, a 
face appeared at the glass of the coach 
door, and—I struck a match. 

It was the lady in green velvet who 
looked out. ‘Now what?” she asked 
impatiently. 

“The ship is aground, madam,” quoth 
Packard. “Look out! That mud’s 
knee deep”; the last in warning, for the 
lady had opened the door as if about to 
step forth. 

“T wasn’t coming out,” she reassured 
him. ‘What has become of the driver? 
Maurice, where are you?” 

“°"M up here,” mumbled Maurice 
gloomily. “Nice mess, ain’t it?” 


“Wait a 
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We agreed with him decidedly. 

“But we must go on,” the lady said. 
“They may come at any minute. Do 
you hear me, Maurice? They may 
come at any minute!” 

“Well, we done the best we could,” 
the driver said doggedly. “Let ’em 
come and be cussed.” A philosophy I 
thought at least partly excusable. 

“Who are these men?” the girl cried. 
“What do you want?” to Packard, who 
was nearest. 

“Be not alarmed,” said Packard. 
“We are highly civilized and consid- 
ered harmless. Perchance we might be 
of some assistance in your mishap. Who 
and what pursueth you, fair lady?” 

The girl—at any rate she owned a 
girl’s voice—caught the spirit of his 
speech with a quickness that was quite 
remarkable. However, women are al- 
ways quicker witted than men. 

“We are in sore straits,” she said, 
“and but lately escaped from a great 
danger. I am fleeing from my husband 
who has sworn to kill me. With only 
the clothes that I wear and—and—with 
only the clothes that I wear did I slip 
out of his clutches, and I know he will 
follow.” 

Eloping with the coachman, I thought. 
Egad and gadzooks! 

“He married me for my inheritance,” 
she continued, “which he has squandered 
in gamestering and _ riotous living. 
When nothing was left but my mother’s 
jewels, he sought to force me to give 
him those and I refused. He struck me 
with his fists and cursed me. This night 
I eluded him and fled with Maurice, 
my only faithful friend left. I must 
reach the railroad to-night. Once at 
my father’s and I am safe.” 

“Ha!” said Packard. “You have met 
up with us indeed luckily. I would 
esteem it a pleasure to meet this roy- 
stering husband of yours. I would like 
to chastise him right soundly, I wot 
you. Are you sure he’s coming?” 

“T know not,” she answered, “but I 
fear he is, with a dozen more like him 
to make my capture certain.” 

Packard threw out his chest grandly. 
“It will be a sorry chase for ’em,” he 
said. “They'll go back in grief and 
mourning, eh, Launcelot?” 
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“I should say so,” I corroborated. 
“We'll eat ’em alive. Veev le Bosco!” 

“It’s going to shower,” Packard went 
on. “It were better, methinks, if you 
came up to the cabin. Such as it is it 
will afford a better shelter than this,” 

The lady pondered briefly. “I will 
trust you,” she said. “Maurice, bring 
the box and come with me.” 

“What about the horses?” asked 
Maurice, after he had clambered down, 
leaped for a boulder, and missed it. 

“Leave them,” she directed. “They 
are as well off here as anywhere.” 

“Let me carry you across the mud,” 
proposed Packard, with true chivalry. 
“It will save you a good besmirch- 
ing—” He plowed down and stood 
in readiness at the coach door. 

She surrendered herself to his arms 
without demur and old Packard lugged 
her right gallantly across to my knoll. 
The driver followed with a bulky pack- 
age under his arm. Nothing must 
needs do then but that my romantic 
friend should carry the lady all the rest 
of the way to the shanty—a task I of- 
fered to share with him, meeting with 
a flat refusal. 

The procession arrived without mis- 
hap; the girl dryshod, the driver puffing 
somewhat with his burden which ap- 
peared heavy, Packard enthusiastic, and 
I no worse off than before. The moody 
Maurice rested his box on the floor, sat 
on it, and rolled and lit a cigarette. In 
the glare of his lighted match we saw 
that the girl beside him was both young 
and comely. She wore a snugly fitting 
costume of green velvet—it might have 
been a riding habit—and her hat was 
big, stunningly plumed, and most be- 
coming. 

I struck a match presently to make 
sure of the time. It was one o'clock. 
The girl was better looking than I had 
at first thought her. Packard fished out 
a cigar within the next five minutes 
and during the brief interval of its be- 
ing ignited I learned that she had pretty 
teeth and wore two rings. I learned 
something else concerning friend Mau- 
rice. He was in the act of slipping a 
revolver from hip to overcoat pocket— 
a movement wholly defensive as I took 
it. 
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WE ESCORTED THE LADY TO THE RAILROAD IN STATE, OUTRIDERS AND ALL, 


Maurice had me guessing. I took 
occasion to edge over and let Packard 
have the place of honor next to him. 

It were bootless, as Packard says, to 
dwell on the details of that téte-a-téte 
in the cabin. The girl and my imagina- 
tive friend kept up a continuous chatter 
of high-sounding phrases that rang with 
romantic fancy but didn’t get us any- 
where. Maurice smoked cigarette after 
cigarette, sat on the box, and said noth- 
ing. The girl became more and more 
impatient as the minutes passed. She 
wanted to abandon the coach and ride 
the horses without waiting for the rain 
'to cease. On the other hand, he of 
the pink breeches declared that he 
wouldn’t carry no box on any horseback 
ride over those roads in the dark. 

Packard offered the loan of Sam and 
Barney and the wagonette as the girl 
became more distressed, but Maurice re- 
fused to go in the rain. It was day- 
light or nothing with him. The clouds 
broke away at three and the moon 
shone brightly again on the newly 
laundered earth. The girl sat on the 
box and Maurice and I went out to see 
how badly the coach was disabled. We 
found the axle broken and brought the 
horses back with us. 

“Oh, let us go! Let us go!” the girl 
cried. “If we don’t I feel that I will 
be caught and taken back.” 


“You shall start at once,” said Pack- 
ard; “if I have to drive you myself, 
though I doubt if I know the road. 
Come, Launcelot, let us hook up Samuel 
and Barnato for the lady.” 

Packard hoisted the girl up—he 
seemed loth to lose her. Maurice got 
up by himself; him I sorrowed not to 
see go for he was an unsociable dog. 
The girl overwhelmed us with thanks, 
took our names and addresses, and 
promised to write. I’m married, but 
Packard isn’t—yet. ‘Then, as Maurice 
straightened up to push on the steering 
gear, around the corner of the cabin 
came Black Bart and one sturdy ruffian 
and fell pell-mell upon us. 

“Here they are! We've got ’em!” 
shouted one, which were the last words 
of Marmion. Packard hit him a smash 
that sounded like the kick of a mule 
and down he went; his head struck the 
mud first. Maurice fell off the seat and 
he and I mixed with the remaining 
pirate, who was something of a rough 
player himself. I got a whack on the 
jaw and two in the wind before I had 
begun to fight. The man seemed to 
have four arms. 

“T arrest you—” he started to say, 
just as Packard came on and between 
the three of us, we had him smothered 
in the mud before he ever had a chance 
to finish. We gagged them with hand- 
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kerchiefs and trussed them up securely 
with the straps off Packard’s grips. 
Then we carried them into the cabin 
and left them glowering at us from the 
floor. The fellows had horses, we 
found, tied to trees down by the road. 
They had sneaked up on foot to sur- 
prise us. 

“T have a sudden conviction that my 
trip to Happy Valley can wait,” said 
Packard. “Let’s put the grips in the 
wagon and go back to Elm Spring.” 

“You're the physician, Dickon,” I ac- 
quiesced. “I just came along for com- 
pany, anyhow.” 

“Oh, do come,” said the girl. ‘That 
settled it, Back to Elm Spring for us. 

“Tie the coach horses on behind the 
wagon and we'll ride the steeds of our 
friends in the cabin. They won’t need 
*em and I much prefer a saddle when I 
ride on horseback,” Packard said. 

I could stand it if he could, so we 
escorted the lady to the railroad in state, 
outriders and all. Quite a showing we 
made, coming into the small village at 
break of dawn, Sam and Barney plod- 
ding in stately majesty of stride, two 
horses following, harnessed for possible 
auxiliary service, with Packard and me 
bringing up the rear. We had gone out 
with a dray team some hours before and 
we came back, as Packard said, with a 
driver, a beautiul young woman, and 
two extra teams. The expedition had 
been quite a success. 

Bill Huggins greeted us with rapt as- 
tonishment, which later turned to sus- 
picion. 

“That there nag you're ridin’,” he 
said to me, “belongs to Sheriff Price of 
Happy Valley, if I ain’t much mistaken. 
Where'd you run across him?” 

“T knocked the sheriff off of him and 
took him,” I said. 

“We are going to make you a present 
of all six of these horses, Bill,” con- 
fided Packard. “But we're modest 
about it and don’t want you ever to tell 
who gave ’em to you.” 

Bill promised and Packard gave him 
half a caddy of plug tobacco and a box 
of cigars. The train came and we didn’t 
miss it; we wouldn’t have hesitated 
about taking it if it had been going in 
exactly the opposite direction. 
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The young lady ensconced herself 
snugly on the cushions of the day coach, 
with a novel to beguile her, and Pack- 
ard, moody Maurice, and I went for- 
ward to the smoker. 

“What sort of a mess were you peo- 
ple into, down there anyhow?” Packard 
asked, after we had lighted up. Mau- 
rice drew his long coat a trifle closer 
about him and replied: 

“Adrienne—back there—is my sister. 
We've been doing a bareback turn with 
Colby Brothers’ wagon circus and over 
here at this little town of Happy Val- 
ley they tied us up with an attachment 
on the whole outfit—some kind of a 
damage suit because the tent blowed 
down on the crowd one night when we 
made the town two years ago. 

“They had us hung up tight and fast, 
all right, and they’re a foxy bunch too. 
Waited till we finished up our per- 
formance yesterday so they could nail 
the receipts and have that much more. 
Adrienne thought out a plan to beat ’em 
to it, though; she fixed it with the Col- 
bys and when the rain came up, we 
sneaked one of the old wagons, hooked 
on a team I’d bribed from a liveryman, 
and hit the trail with the box of hard 
coin. 

“We would have sure been caught 
with the goods on us down there at that 
cabin, nevertheless, if it hadn’t been for 
you fellows, That’s one part of it that’s 
a cinch. And, say, you fellows have 
queered yourselves down in that neigh- 
borhood, too, on our account. They'll 
be laying for you.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Packard with- 
out regret. “We never made the town 
for the business we got. We just went 
over because we liked the drive. That 
reminds me, I must go back right now 
and ask your sister how she liked that 
bit of scenery just out of Elm Spring. 
There’s more cigars in the grip.” 


Packard and I have cut Happy Val- 
ley from our route lists. I saw him yes- 
terday. He was looking quite cheerful. 
He tells me there is soon to be a Mrs. 
Packard, and seems very fond of the 
name Adrienne; I noticed he mentioned 
it several times during the few minutes 


I talked with him. 
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(DAMASCUS THE IMPERISHABLE) 
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‘Tent -Dwellers 


THE “SHIP- DWELLERS” ARRIVE AT THE 
HEART OF THE FAR EAST 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


HERE is a good deal of 
country, mainly desert, 
between Baalbec and Da- 
mascus, and a good many 
barren hills. Crossing 
the Anti-Lebanon moun- 
tains there is little water and soil and 
much red, rocky waste. Here and there 
a guide pointed out a hill where Cain 
killed Abel, not always the same hill, 
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but no matter; it was a hill in this 
neighborhood; any one of them would 
have been a good place. Occasionally 
the train passed a squalid village, 
perched on a lonely shelf—a single roof 
stretching over most of the houses—the 
inhabitants scarcely visible. We won- 
dered where they got their sustenance. 
They were shepherds, perhaps, but 
where did their flocks feed? 
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Across the divide, between snow- 
capped hills, and suddenly we are face 
to face with green banks and the orchard 
bloom of spring. We have reached the 
Abana—the river which through all the 
ages has flowed down to Damascus with 
its gift of eternal youth. For as the 
desert defends, so the river sustains Da- 
mascus, and the banks of the Abana 
(they call it the Barada now) are just 
a garden, the Garden of Eden if old 
tales be true. 

It is not hard to believe that tradi- 
tion here at this season. Peach, apricot, 
almond, and plum fairly sing with blos- 
som; birch and sycamore blend in a 
cadence of tender green; the red earth 
from which Adam was created (and 
which his name signifies) forms an 
abounding under chord. If we could 
linger a little by these pleasant waters 
we might learn the lilt of the tree of 
life, with its whisper of the forbidden 
fruit. 


The Cradle of History 


We are among our older traditions 
here—the beginnings of the race. We 
have returned after devious wanderings. 
These people whom we see leading 
donkeys and riding camels, tending their 
flocks and bathing in the Abana, they 
are our relatives—sons and daughters 
of Adam. Only they did not move 
away. ‘They stayed on the old place, 
as it were, and preserved the family 
traditions and customs. I am moved to 
get out and call them “cousin” and em- 
brace them and thank them for not trail- 
ing off after the false gods and frivoli- 
ties of the West. 

The road that winds by the Abana 
is full of pictures. The story of the 
Old Testament—the New, too, for that 
matter—is dramatized here in a manner 
and a setting that would discourage the 
artificial stage. Not a group but might 
have stepped out of the Bible pages. 
This man leading a little donkey—a 
woman riding it—their garb and cir- 
cumstance the immutable investment of 
the East. So the Patriarchs journeyed; 
so, two thousand years later, Joseph 
and Mary traveled into Egypt. No 
change, you see, in all that time—no 
change in the two thousand years that 
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have followed—no change in the two 
thousand years that lie ahead. 

Wonderful, changeless East! How 
frivolous we seem in comparison—al- 
ways racing after some new pattern of 
head gear or drapery! How can we 
hope to establish any individuality, any 
nationality, any artistic stability when 
we have so little fixed foundation in 
what, more than in any other one thing, 
becomes a part of the man himself—his 
clothing! 

These hills are interesting. Some of 
them have verdure on them, and I can 
fancy Abraham pasturing his flocks on 
them and little Isaac chasing calves 
through the dews of Hermon. It would 
not be the “dews of Hermon,” but I 
like the sound of that phrase. I believe 
history does not mention that Abraham 
and Isaac chased calves. No matter; 
anybody that keeps flocks has to chase 
calves now and then, and he has to get 
his little boy to help him. So Abraham 
must sometimes have called Isaac quite 
early in the morning to “go and head 
off that calf,” just as my father used 
to call me, and I can imagine how they 
raced up and down and sweat and pant- 
ed and said uncomplimentary things 
about the calf and his family and de- 
clared that there was nothing on earth 
that could make a person so mad as a 
fool calf anyhow. 

Railway stations become more plenti- 
ful and populous. Some of the houses 
are quite pretentious and have a Chris- 
tian look; others have the iron-barred 
and latticed wing, or corner, which de- 
clares the Moslem harem. Travel on 
the highway has increased—more camels, 
more donkeys, more patriarchs with 
their families and flocks. Merchandise 
trains follow close, one behind the 
other. Dust rises in a fog and settles 
on the wayside vegetation. Here and 
there on the hillsides are villas and en- 
tertainment gardens. 

A widening of the valley; an expanse 
of green and bloom, mingled with 
domes and minarets; a slowing down of 
speed ; a shouting of porters through the 
sunlit dust, and behold, we have reached 
the heart and wonder of the East, Da- 
mascus the imperishable—older than his- 
tory, yet forever young. 
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We are at the Grande Hotel Vic- 
toria. All these hotels are “Grande” 
something or other. A box shanty ten 
by fifteen is likely to be called “Grande 
Hotel de France.” However, the Vic- 
toria is grand, rather, and quite Orien- 
tal in its general atmosphere. The 
rooms are clean, too, and the Turkish 
pictures amusing. Furthermore, our 
rooms look across the river—the soul 
of Damascus—the water in which Eve 
first saw her sweet reflected form, if 
tradition holds. 

Its banks are bordered by a great 
thoroughfare now, where against a back- 
ground of peach-bloom and minaret an 
eternal panorama flows by: camel trains 
from Bagdad and the far depths of 
Persia; mule trains from the Holy 
Land; donkey trains from nowhere in 
particular; soldiers with bands playing 
weird music; groups of Arabs, mounted 
on splendid horses—dark men with long 
guns, their burnouses flying in the wind. 
One might sit here forever and drift 
out of time, out of space in the fabric 
of the never-ending story. 


In the Bazaars 


Being late in the afternoon, with no 
program, Laura and I set out to seek 
adventure and were immediately adopt- 
ed by a guide and steered toward the 
bazaars. We crossed a public square near 
the hotel where there were all sorts and 
conditions of jackasses—some of them 
mounted by men, others loaded with 
every merchandise under the sun. We 
saw our first unruly donkey, a very 
small donkey mounted by a very fat son 
of the Prophet with avast turban and 
beard. It being the Mohammedan Sun- 
day (Friday) he had very likely been 
to the mosque and to market and was 
going home. 

He had a very large bush broom un- 
der his arm and it may have been this 
article, thrashing up and down on the 
donkey’s flank, that made him restive. 
At all events he was cavorting about 
(the donkey, I mean) in a most unseem- 
ly fashion for one bestridden by so 
grave a personage, and Mustapha Mo- 
hammed—they are all named that—was 
bent forward in a ball, uttering what 
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Laura thought might be quotations from 
the Koran. We did not see what hap- 
pened. They were still gyrating and 
spinning when we were caught up by 
the crowd and swept into the bazaar. 

The Grande Bazaar of Damascus ex- 
cels anything we have seen. It is big- 
ger and better and cleaner than the 
bazaar of Constantinople, and a hundred 
—no, a million times more _ inviting. 
No Christian could eat anything in a 
Constantinople market place. The very 
thought of it gags me now as I write, 
while here in Damascus Laura and I 
were having confections almost imme- 
diately—and lemonade, cooled with 
snow brought on the backs of camels 
from the Lebanon mountaintops. Mark 
Twain speaks of the place as filthy. I 
think they must have cleaned up a good 
deal since then; besides that was mid- 
summer. 

I would not like to say that the place 
was speckless, but for the Orient it was 
clean, and the general bouquet was not 
disturbing. Also, I had a safer feeling 
in Damascus. I did not feel that if I 
stepped into a side street I would im- 
mediately be dragged down and robbed. 
I did not feel as if I were a lost soul 
in a bedlam of demons. 

We noticed other things. The little 
booths, one after another, were filled 
with the most beautiful wares—such 
wares as we had seen nowhere else— 
but the drowsy merchants sat cross- 
legged in meditation, smoking their 
nargileh or reading their prayers, and 
did not ask us to buy. If we stopped to 
look at their goods they hardly noticed 
us. If we priced them, they answered 
in Arabic monosyllables, 

Here and there a Jew with a more 
pretentious stock would solicit custom 
in the old way of Israel, but the Arab 
was silent, indifferent, disinterested. 
Clearly it was his preference that we 
pass by as quickly as possible. His goods 
were not for such as we. I did manage 
to add to my collection of donkey beads, 
and would have bought more if Laura 
had not suggested that they probably 
thought I was buying them to wear my- 
self. At the book booth they even 
would not let us touch the volumes dis- 
played for sale. 
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Another thing I have noticed: there 
are no beggars here—none worth while. 
Now and then, perhaps, somebody half 
extends a timid hand, but on the whole 
there is a marked absence of begging. 
Damascus does not beg from the Chris- 
tian. 

It is a weird, wonderful place, that 
bazaar. It covers an endless space, if 
one may judge from its labyrinthine in- 
terior. Everywhere they stretch away, 
the dim arcades, flimsily roofed with 
glass and canvas and bark, fading into 
vague, Oriental vistas of flitting figures 
and magic outlines. Here in the main 
thoroughfare a marvelous life goes on. 
The space is wide and there are masses 
of people moving to and fro, mingled 
with donkeys and camels and even car- 
riages that dash recklessly through, and 
there is a constant cry of this thing and 
that thing, from the donkey boys and 
the pedlers of nuts and bread and in- 
sipid sweetened drinks. 


Pious Pedlers 


Some of the pedling people clatter 
little brass cymbals as they walk up and 
down and repeat over and over some 
words which our guide said were some- 
thing between a prayer and a song, prob- 
ably as old as the language.* The 
vender of drinks carries his stock-in- 
trade in a goatskin, or maybe in a pig- 
skin, which is not a pretty thing to look 
at—all black and hairy and wet, with 
distended legs sticking out like some- 
thing drowned. We didn’t buy any of 
those drinks. We thought they might 
be clean enough, but we were no longer 
thirsty. 

All sorts of things are incorporated 
in this bazaar: old dwelling houses; col- 
umns of old temples; stairways begin- 
ning anywhere and leading nowhere; 
mosques—the limitless roof of merchan- 
dise has stretched out and enveloped 
these things. To attempt a detailed de- 
scription of the place would be unwise. 
One may only generalize this vast hive 
of tiny tradesmen and tiny trades. All 
the curious merchants and wares we 


* The pedler of bread cries, ‘*Oh, Allah, who sus- 
taineth us, send trade! ”’ 
‘« Oh, cheer thine heart !”’ 


The pedler of beverages, 
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have seen pictured for a lifetime are 
gathered here. It is indeed the Grande 
Bazaar—the emporium of the East, 

The street we followed came to an 
end by and by at a great court, open 
to the sky. It was a magnificent in- 
closure and I was quite willing to enter 
it. I did not do so, however. I had 
my foot raised to step over the low 
barrier when there was a warning cry 
and a brown hand pushed me back, 
Our guide had dropped a step behind. 
He came hurrying up now, and ex- 
plained that this was the court of the 
Great Mosque. We must have special 
permission to enter. 

The place impressed me more than 
any mosque we have seen—not for its 
beauty, though it is beautiful, but be- 
cause of its vastness, its open sky, and 
its stone floor, polished like glass by the 
bare and stockinged feet that have 
slipped over it for centuries. We could 
not enter, but we were allowed to watch 
those who came as they removed their 
shoes and stepped over into the court to 
pray. When you realize that the in- 
closure is as big as two or three city 
squares and that the stones, only fairly 
smooth in the beginning, reflect like a 
mirror now, you will form some idea of 
the feet and knees and hands that have 
pressed them and realize something of 
the fervor of the Damascus faith. 

We left the bazaar by a different way 
and our guide got lost getting us back 
to the hotel. I didn’t blame him, though 
—anybody could get lost in those tangled 
streets. We were in a hopeless muddle, 
for it was getting dark, when down at 
the far end of a narrow defile Laura 
caught a glimpse of a building which 
she said was like one opposite our ho- 
tel. So we went to look at it, and it 
was the same building. Then our guide 
found the hotel for us and we paid him, 
and everything was all right. He didn’t 
know anything about the city, I believe, 
but was otherwise a perfect guide. 

We put in a busy two days in 
Damascus—a marvelous two days, I 
thought. Our carriages were at the 
hotel next morning, and I want to say 
here that of all the carriages and horses 
we have seen, those of Damascus are far 
and away the best. The horses are 








THE STORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IS DRAMATIZED HERE IN A MANNER AND A 
SETTING THAT WOULD DISCOURAGE THE ARTIFICIAL STAGE. 
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simply beautiful creatures and in per- 
fect condition. Even those kept for 
public hire are superb animals with 
skins of velvet. They are Arabian, of 
course, and I can believe now that the 
Arab loves his horse, for I have never 
seen finer animals, not even on Fifth 
Avenue. I can understand, too, why 
the Quaker City pilgrims, ambling into 
Damascus on those old, blind, halt 
and spavined Beirut nags, made their 
entry by night. 

And these Damascus horses go. Their 
drivers may love them, but they make 
them hurry. They crack their whips 
and we go racing through the streets 
like mad. However deliberate the East 
may be in most things, it is swift 
enough in the matter of driving. 


Footprints of Paul 


I don’t care for it. It keeps me 
watching all the time to see what kind 
of an Arab we are going to kill, and I 
miss a good many sights. We went 
through that crowded thoroughfare of 
the Grande Bazaar at a rate which was 
fairly homicidal. Certainly if those 
drowsy shopkeepers did not hate Chris- 
tians enough before, they do now. 

We drove to the street which is 
“called Straight” and came to the house 
of Judas where St. Paul lodged when he 
was led blind into Damascus, trembling 
and astonished of the Lord. His name 
was Saul then, and he had been on his 
way to Damascus to persecute the Chris- 
tians, by the authority of Rome. The 
story is in the ninth chapter of Acts and 
is too familiar to repeat here. I believe, 
though, that most of us thought the 
house of Judas had some connection 
with the unfaithful disciple of that 
name, until Habib, our party guide, en- 
lightened us. Habib said that this was 
another Judas—a good man, well-to-do 
for his time. 

The street called Straight runs 
through the Grande Bazaar, and the 
house of Judas is in the very midst of 
that dim aggregation of trades. It is 
roofless and unoccupied, but is kept 
clean and whitewashed and its stone 
walls will stand for another two thou- 
sand years. Next to the birth and cru- 
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cifixion of the Savior, the most impor- 
tant event in the story of Christianity 
happened there. 

It seemed strange and dreamlike to be 
standing in the house of St. Paul’s con- 
version—a place which heretofore had 
seemed to exist only in the thin leaves 
and fine print of our Sunday-school 
days—and I found myself wondering 
which corner of the house St. Paul oc- 
cupied and just where he sat at table 
and a number of such things. Then I 
noticed the drifting throngs outside, 
passing and repassing or idling drowsily, 
who did not seem to know that it was 
St. Paul’s house and paid no attention 
to it at all. 

At the house of Ananias, which came 
next, Habib was slow in arriving, and 
the Horse Doctor gave us a preliminary 
lecture. 

“This,” he said, “is the house of 
Ananias, once fed by the ravens. Later, 
through being a trifle careless with the 
truth, he became the founder and char- 
ter member of a club which in the 
United States of America still bears his 
name. Still later he was struck by 
lightning for deceiving his mother-in- 
law, Sapphira, who perished at the same 
time to furnish a scripture example that 
the innocent must suffer with the guilty; 
see Deuteronomy xi: 16. This is the 
spot where Ananias fell. That stone 
marks the place where his mother-in- 
law stood. The hole in the roof was 
made by the lightning when it came 
through. We will now pass on to the 
next 

That was good enough gospel for our 
party if Habib had only let it alone. 
He came in just then and interrupted. 
He said: 

“This is the house of Ananias, called 
St. Ananias to distinguish him from a 
liar by the same name. That Ananias 
and his wife, Sapphira, fell dead at the 
feet of St. Peter because of falsehood, 
a warning to those who trifle with the 
truth to-day. St. Ananias was a good 
man who restored St. Paul’s sight and 
instructed him in the Christian doc- 
trine.” 

We naturally avoided the Doctor for 
a time after that. His neighborhood 
seemed dangerous. 
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The house of Ananias is below ground 
and was probably used as a hiding place 
in a day when it was not safe for an 
active and busy Christian to be at large. 
Such periods have not been unusual in 
Damascus. St. Paul preached Christi- 
anity openly, but not for long. For 
the Jews “took counsel to kill him” and 
watched the gate to see that he did not 
get away. 

“Then the disciples took him by 
night, and let him down the wall in 
a basket.” 

We drove to the outer wall and came 
to the place and the window where 
Paul is said to have been let down. It 
might have happened there. The wall 
is Roman and the window above it 
could have been there in St. Paul’s day. 
I prefer to believe it is the real window, 
though I have reason to think they show 
another one sometimes. 


Damascenes at Home 


Habib said we were to visit some of 
the handsome residences of Damascus. 
We were eager for that. We had al- 


ready looked down upon their marble 
courts and gay facades and had been fas- 


cinated. Now we drove back into the 
city, through narrow, mud-walled streets, 
forbidding and not overclean. When 
these alleys had become so narrow and 
disheartening that we could travel only 
with discomfort, we stopped at a 
wretched entrance and were told to get 
out. Certainly this was never the portal 
to any respectable residence. 

But we were mistaken. The Damas- 
cus house is built from the inside out. 
It is mud and unseemly disrepute with- 
out, but it is fairyland within. Every 
pretentious house is built on the same 
plan and has a marble court, with a 
fountain or pool and some peach or 
apricot or orange trees. On one side of 
the court is the front of the house. It 
has a high entrance and rooms to the 
right and to the left—rooms that have 
a raised floor at one end (that is where 
the rich rugs are) and very high ceil- 
ings—forty feet high, some of them— 
decorated with elaborate designs. 

In the first house the round writhing 
rafters were exposed, and the decora- 
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tion on them made them look exactly 
like snakes. The Apostle took one look 
and fled, and I confess I did not care 
for them much myself. The rest of 
the house was divided into rooms of 
many kinds, and there was running wa- 
ter and a bath. We visited another 
house, different only in details. Some 
of the occupants were at home here— 
women folks—and they were glad to 
see us and showed us about eagerly. A 
tourist party from far-off America is 
a diversion to them no doubt. 

Then we went to still another house. 
We saw at once that it was a grander 
place than the two already visited, and 
we were simply bewildered at the abun- 
dance of graven brass and inlaid fur- 
niture, rich rugs and general bric-a-brac 
that filled a great reception room. Sud- 
denly servants in Turkish dress appeared 
with trays of liqueurs—two kinds, 
orange and violet—urging us to partake 
of the precious stuff without stint. And 
there were other trays, of rare coffee 
and dainty sweetmeats, and we were in- 
vited to sit in the priceless chairs and 
to handle the wonderful things to our 
heart’s content. We were amazed, 
stunned. Oriental hospitality could go 
no further. 

Then in some subtle manner—I don’t 
remember how the information was con- 
veyed, but it must have been delicately, 
Orientally done—we learned that all 
this brass, all these marvelous things 
were for sale! Did we buy them? Did 
we! David did not take more brass 
from Hadadezar than we carried out of 
that Damascus residence, which was 
simply an annex to a great brass and 
mosaic factory, as we discovered later. 
Perhaps those strange liqueurs got into 
our enthusiasm; certainly I have never 
seen our party so liberal, so little in- 
clined to haggle and hammer down. 

But the things themselves were worth 
while. The most beautiful brass in the 
world is made in Damascus, and it is 
made in that factory. 

They took us in where the work was 
going on. I expected to see machinery ; 
nothing of the sort—not a single ma- 
chine anywhere. Every stage of the 
work is performed by hand, in the most 
primitive way, by workmen sitting on 
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the ground, shaping some artistic form, 
or with a simple graving tool working 
out an intricate design. Many of the 
workers were mere children—girls, most 
of them—some of them not over seven 
or eight years old, and even these were 
producing work which would cause 
many an arts and crafts young lady in 
America to pale with envy. They get 
a few cents a day. The skilled work- 
ers, whose deft fingers and trained vision 
produce the exquisite silver inlay de- 
signs, get as much as a shilling. No 
wonder our people did not haggle. The 
things were cheap and they knew it. 

In a wareroom in the same factory I 
noticed that one of the walls was stone 
and looked like Roman masonry; also, 
that in it were the outlines of two high 
arches, walled up. I asked Habib about 
it. 
“Those,” he said, “are two of the en- 
trances to the street called Straight. 
We are outside of the old wall here; 
this house is built against it. The 
Straight Street had three entrances in 
the old days. Those two have long 
been closed.” 

It always gives me a curious sensation 
to realize that actual people should still 
be living and following their daily occu- 
pations in the midst of associations like 
these. I can’t get used to it at all. 

To them, however, it is nothing. The 
fact that they sleep and wake and pur- 
sue their drowsy round in places hal- 
lowed by tradition; that the house which 
sheltered St. Paul stands in the midst 
of their murmuring bazaar; that one 
side of this wareroom is the wall of the 
ancient city, the actual end of the street 
called Straight; that every step they 
take is on historic ground, sacred to at 
least three religions—this to me marvel- 
ous condition is to them not strange 
at all. 

It is not that they do not realize the 
existence of these things; they do—at 
least most of them do—and honor and 
preserve their landmarks. But that a 
column against which they dream and 
smoke may be one of the very columns 
against which St. Paul leaned as he 
groped his blind way down the street 
called Straight is to them not a matter 
for wonder or even comment. 
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I am beginning to understand their 
point of view—even to envy it. I do 
not envy some of the things they have 
—some of their customs—but their se- 
renity of habit and security of place in 
the stately march of time, their estab- 
lishment of race and religion—one must 
envy these things when he considers 
them here, apart from that environment 
which we call civilized—the whirl 
which we call progress. 

I do not think I shall turn Moslem. 
His doctrine has attractive features, both 
here and hereafter, but I would not 
like to undertake the Koran at my time 
of life. I can, however, and I do, pay 
the tribute of respect to the sun-baked 
land and sun-browned race that have 
given birth to three of the world’s great 
religions, even though they have not un- 
naturally claimed their last invention as 
their best and held it as their own. 


Discontented Pilgrims 


We entered the remaining entrance 
of the street called Straight and drove 
to the Grande Bazaar. By this time 
we were in a buying fever and plunged 
into a regular debauch of bargain and 
purchase so that we were all a little 
weary when we reached the hotel. In 
we came, carrying our brass and other 
loot, and dropped down on the first 
divan, letting our bundles fall where 
they listed. 

I thought the Apostle looked par- 
ticularly solemn. Being a weighty per- 
son, jouncing all day in a carriage and 
walking through brass bazaars and fez 
bazaars and silk bazaars and rug _ ba- 
zaars and silver bazaars and leather 
bazaars and saddle bazaars and at least 
two hundred and seven other bazaars 
had told on him. When I spoke cheer- 
ingly he merely grunted and reached for 
something in a glass which, if it tasted 
as it smelled, was not calculated to im- 
prove his temper. When I sat down 
beside him he did not seem overcordial. 

Then, quite casually, I asked him if 
he wouldn’t execute a little commission 
for me in the bazaars. ‘There were a 
few trifles I had overlooked—another 
coffee set, for instance—something for 
a friend at home—lI had faith in his 
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(the Apostle’s) taste. It seemed a rea- 
sonable request and I made it politely 
enough, but the Apostle became sud- 
denly violent. He said: 

“Damn the bazaars! I’m full of 
brass and Oriental rugs and bric-a-brac. 
I never want to hear of a bazaar again. 
I want to give away the junk I’ve al- 
ready bought and get back to the ship.” 
Which we knew he didn’t mean, for he 
had put in weary hours acquiring those 
things, inspired with a large generosity 
for loved ones at home. 


The Ruling Passion Again 


The Colonel came drifting along just 
then, unruffled, débonnaire, apparently 
unwearied by the day’s round. Nothing 
disturbs the Colonel. If he should out- 
wear the century, he would still be as 
blithe of speech and manner as he is 
to-day at—dear me, how old is the 
Colonel? Is he thirty? Is he fifty? 
He might be either of those ages, or at 
any mile-post between. 

He stood now looking down at the 
Apostle and his cup of poison. Then, 
with a coaxing smile: 

“Match you, Joe—my plunder against 
yours—just once.” 

The Apostle looked up with a per- 
fectly divine sneer. 

“Yes, you will! 
self!” 

The Colonel slapped a coin on the 
table briskly. 

“Come on, Joe—we never matched 
for bric-a-brac before. Let’s be game— 
just this time.” 

What was the use. The Apostle re- 
sisted—at first violently, then feebly— 
then he matched—and lost! 

For a moment he could hardly re- 
alize the extent of his disaster. Then 
he reached for the mixture in front of 
him, swallowed it, gagged, choked, dis- 
solved in copious tears. When he could 
get his voice he said: 

“I’m the damndest fool in Syria. I 
walked four hundred miles to buy those 
things.” 

The Horse Doctor 
thoughtfully. 

“You always interest me,” he said. 
“TI don’t know whether it’s your shape 


I think I see my- 


regarded him 
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or your mental habitudes. 
peculiar.” 

After which we left the Apostle, 
That is, we stood from under and went 
in to dinner. 

The Apostle is a good traveler, how- 
ever—all the Reprobates are. They 
take things as they find them, which 
cannot be said for all of our people, 
One wonders what some of them ex- 
pected in Damascus—probably steamer 
fare and New York hotel accommoda- 
tions. I judge this from their remarks, 

As a matter of fact we are at the best 
hotel in Damascus, and the hotel people 
are racking their bodies and _ risking 
their souls to give us the best they know. 
A traveler cannot get better than the 
best—even in Heaven. Traveling alone 
in any strange land, he is more likely to 
get the worst. Yet the real traveler 
will make the best of what he finds and 
do better when he finds he can. But 
these malcontents of ours have been 
pampered and spoiled by that steamer 
until they expect nothing short of per- 
fection—their kind of perfection— 
wherever they set foot. 

They are so disturbed over the fact 
that the bill of fare is unusual and not 
adjusted to their tastes that they are not 
enjoying the sights and want to clear 
out forthwith. They have been in Da- 
mascus a little more than a day; they 
want to go now. This old race has 
stood it five thousand years or more. 
These Kurfiirsters can’t stand it two 
days without complaint. I don’t want 
to be severe, but such travelers tire me. 
I suppose the bill of fare in Heaven 
won't please them. I hope not—if I 
am invited to remain there—any length 
of time, I mean. 

The rest of us are having great en- 
joyment. We like everything, and we 
eat most of it. There are any number 
of dried fruits and nuts and fine juicy 
oranges always on the table, strung 
down the center, its full length. And 
even if the meats are a bit queer, they 
are by no means bad. We whoop up 
the bill of fare and go through it for- 
ward and backward and diagonally, 
working from both ends toward the 
center and back again if we feel like it. 
We have fruit and nuts piled by our 


Both are so 














plates and on our plates all through the 
meal. 

We don’t get tired of Damascus. 
We could stay here and start a famine. 
What will these grumblers do in: Heav- 
en, where very likely there isn’t a single 
dish they ever heard of before? 

In the matter of wines, however, I 
am conservative. You see, Mohammed 
forbade the use of spirituous beverages 
by the faithful and liquor forms no part 
of their long symphonic rhyme. ‘They 
don’t drink it themselves; they only 
make it for visitors. 

It would require no command of the 
Prophet to make me abstain from it. 
I have tried their vintage. I tried one 
brand called the “Wine of Ephesus.” 
The name conjured visions; so did the 
wine, but they were not the same visions. 
The name suggested banquets in marble 
halls, where gentlemen and ladies of 
the old days reclined on rich divans and 
were served by slaves on bended knee. 
The wine itself—the taste of it I mean 
—suggested a combination of hard cider 
and kerosene, and a hurry call for the 
doctor. 

I was coy about the wines of the East 
after that, but by and by I tried an- 
other brand—a different color with a 
different name. This time it was “Nec- 
tar of Heliopolis.” They had curious 
ideas of nectar in Heliopolis. Still, it 
was better than the Wine of Ephesus. 
Hair oil is always better than kerosene 
in a mixture like that. 


Damascus, the Garden Beautiful 


We drove this morning to the foot of 
Mohammed’s hill, from which the Proph- 
et looked down on the Pearl of the East 
and decided that as he could have only 
one Paradise he would wait for the next. 
They have built a little tower to mark 
the spot where he rested and we thought 
we would climb up there. We didn’t, 
however. The carriages could go only 
a little way beyond the city outskirts, 
and when we started to climb that blis- 
tering barren hillside afoot we changed 
our minds rapidly. 

We had permission to go as high as 
we pleased, but it is of no value. Any- 
body could give it. Laura and I and 
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a German newspaper man were the only 
ones who toiled up high enough to look 
down through the mystical haze on the 
vision Mohammed saw. Heavens, but 
it was hot up there! And this was 
March—early spring! How _ those 
Quaker City pilgrims stood it to travel 
across the Syrian desert in August I 
cannot imagine. In the “Innocents” I 
find this observation: 

“The sun flames shot down like shafts 
of fire that stream out of a blowpipe. 
The rays seemed to fall in a steady del- 
uge on my head and pass downward 
like rain from a roof.” 

That is a white hot description, but 
not too intense, I think, for Syrian sum- 
mer time. 

Another thing we noticed up there: 
Damascus is growing—in that direction, 
at least. Older than history, the place 
is actually having a boom. All the 
houses out that way are new—mud- 
walled, but some of them quite pre- 
tentious. ‘They have pushed out far be- 
yond the gardens, across the barren 
plain, and they are climbing the still 
more barren slope. 

They stand there in the baking sun, 
unshaded as yet by any living thing. 
One pities the women shut up behind 
those tiny barred windows. These 
places will have gardens about them 
some day. Already their owners are 
scratching the earth with their crooked 
sticks, and they will plant and water 
and make the desert bloom. 

Being free in the afternoon Laura 
and I engaged Habib and a carriage and 
went adventuring on our own account. 
We let Habib manage the excursion, 
and I shall always remember it as a 
sweet, restful experience. 

We visited a Moslem burying ground 
first and the tomb of Fatima—the orig- 
inal Fatima—Mohammed’s _ beautiful 
daughter, who married a rival prophet, 
Ali, yet sleeps to-day with honor in a 
little mosquelike tomb. We passed a 
tree, said to have been planted by the 
Mohammedan conqueror of Damascus, 
nearly thirteen hundred years ago—an 
enormous tree, ten feet through or more 
—on one side a hollow which would 
hold a dozen men standing. 

At last we came to the gardens of 
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Damascus and walked among the olive 
trees and the peach and almond and 
apricot—most of them in riotous bloom. 
Summer cultivation had only just be- 
gun, and few workmen were about. 
Later the gardens would swarm with 
them and they would be digging and ir- 
rigating, and afterwards gathering the 
fruit, preserving and drying it and send- 
ing it to market. Habib showed us the 
primitive methods of doing these things. 


A Guidebook That Told the Truth 


How sweet and quiet and fragrant it 
was there among the flowering trees! 
In one place a little group of Syrian 
Christians were recreating (it being 
Sunday), playing some curious dulcimer 
instrument and singing a weird hymn. 
We crossed the garden and sat on the 
grass under the peach bloom while Ha- 
bib went for the carriage. Sitting there, 
we realized that the guidebook had been 
only fair to Damascus. 

“For miles around it is a wilderness 
of gardens—gardens with roses among 
the tangled shrubberies and with fruit 
on the branches overhead. Everywhere 
among the trees the murmur of unseen 
rivulets is heard.” 

That sounds like fairyland, but it is 
only Damascus—Damascus in June, 
when the fruit is ripening and the water- 
ways are full. 

We drove out of Damascus alto- 
gether—far out across a fertile plain to 
the slopes of the West Lebanon hills. 
Then, turning, we watched the sun slip 
down the sky while Habib told us many 
things. Whatever there is to know, 
Habib knows, and to localities and land- 
marks he fitted stories and traditions 
which brought back all the old atmos- 
phere and made this Damascus the Da- 
mascus of story and fable and dreams. 

Habib pointed out landmarks near 
and far—minarets of the great mosque, 
the direction of Jerusalem, of Mecca— 
he showed us where the waters of Da- 
mascus rise and where they waste into 
the desert sands. To the westward was 
Mt. Hermon; southward came the lands 
of Naphtali and of Bashan where the 
giant Og once reigned. All below us 
lay Palestine; Mt. Hermon was the 
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watch tower, Damascus the capital of 
the north. 

Damascus in the sunset, its domes and 
minarets lifting above the lacing green! 
There is no more beautiful picture in 
the world than that. We turned to it 
again and again when every other in- 
terest had waned—the jewel, the “pearl 
set in emeralds,” on the desert’s edge, 
Laura and I will always remember that 
Sunday evening vision of the old city 
and the things that Habib told us and 
the drive home. 

Next to the city itself I think the 
desert interested us. It begins just a 
little beyond Damascus, Habib said, and 
stretches the length of the Red Sea and 
to the Persian Gulf. A thousand miles 
down its length lies Mecca to which 
pilgrims have journeyed for ages, a 
horde of them every year. There is a 
railway, now, as far as Tabook, but 
Mecca is still six hundred miles beyond. 
The great annual pilgrimages, made up 
of the faithful from all over Asia and 
portions of Europe and Africa, depart 
from Damascus and those who survive 
it return after long months of wasting 
desert travel. Habib said that a great 
pilgrimage was returning now; the city 
was full of holy men. 

Then he told us about the dromedary 
mail that crosses the desert from Da- 
mascus to Bagdad, like a through ex- 
press. It is about five hundred miles 
across, as the stork flies, but the drom- 
edary is not disturbed by distance. He 
destroys it at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour and capers in fresh and smiling 
at the other end. 

Habib did not advise dromedary 
travel. It is very rough, he said. Noth- 
ing but an Arab trained to the business 
could stand it. Once an Englishman 
wanted to go through by the dromedary 
mail and did go, though they implored 
him to travel in the regular way. He 
got through all right, but his liver and 
his heart had changed places and it took 
three doctors seven days to rearrange 
his works. 

A multitude was pouring out of the 
city when we reached the gates, dwell- 
ers in the lands about. We entered and 
turned aside into quiet streets, the twi- 
light gathering about mysterious door- 
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ways and in dim,shops and stalls where 
bowed turbaned men never seemed to 
be selling anything, or to want to sell 
anything—and barely noticed us as we 
passed. Through the Grande Bazaar 
we went, where it was getting dark, 
and all the drowsy merchants of all the 
drowsy merchandise were like still 
shadows that only moved a little to let 
us pass. Out again into streets that 
were full of dusk and dim flitting fig- 
ures and subdued sounds. 

All at once I caught sight of a black 
stone jar hanging at the door of a very 
small and dusky booth. It is such a 
jar as is used in Damascus to-day for 
water—was used there in the time of 
Abraham. 

“Habib!” 

I had wanted one of the pots from 
the first. The carriage stops instantly 
on the word. 

“Habib—that 
small one!” 

I had meant to bargain for it myself, 
but Habib is ahead of me. He scorns 
to bargain for such a trifle and with 
such a merchant. He merely seizes the 


black water jar—a 


jar, says a guttural word or two in 
whatever tongue the man knows, flings 
him a paltry coin, and is back in the 
carriage, directing our course along the 


narrow, darkening way. What a won- 
derful life the dark is bringing out. 
There in front of that coffee house, that 
row of men smoking nargileh—surely 
they are magicians, everyone. That si- 
lent group with shaven heads and snowy 
beards—‘‘Who are they, Habib?” 

“Mongolians,” he says; “pilgrims re- 
turning from Mecca. They live far 
over to the north of China, but are still 
followers of the Prophet.” 

The scope of Islamism is wide—oh, 
yes, very wide and increasing! ‘That 
group gathered at the fountain—their 
dress, their faces 

“Habib!” 

The horses come up with a jerk. 

“A copper water jar, Habib. An old, 
old man is filling it—such a strange 
pattern 

Habib is down instantly, and amidst 
the crowd. Cautiously I follow. The 
old man is stooped, wrinkled, travel- 
worn. His robe and his turban are full 
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of dust. He is listening to Habib and 
replying briefly. 

Habib explains. The pilgrim is re. 
turning with it from Mecca—it is very 
old—he cannot part with it. My heart 
sinks; every word adds value to the 
treasure. Habib tries again while | 
touch the ancient, curiously wrought 
jar lovingly. The pilgrim draws away, 
He will hardly allow me even so much 
comfort. 

We return to the carriage sadly. 
The driver starts. Some one comes run- 
ning behind, calling. Again we stop; 
a boy calls something to Habib. 


All Because the Guide Laughed 
“He will sell,” Habib laughs; “and 


why not? He demands a_ napoleon. 
Of course you will never give it!” 

Oh, coward heart! I cannot after 
that! I have the napoleon and the de- 
sire, but I cannot appear a fool before 
Habib. 

“No, it is too much—drive on.” 

We dash forward; the East closes 
behind us; the opportunity is forever 
lost. If one could only be brave at the 
instant! All my days shall I recall the 
group at the fountain; that bent, travel- 
stained old pilgrim; that strangely fash- 
ioned water pot which perhaps came 
down to him from patriarchal days. 
How many journeys to Mecca had it 
made? How many times had it mois- 
tened the parching lips of some way- 
worn pilgrim, dragging across the burn- 
ing sand! How many times had it 
furnished water for absolution before the 
prayer in the desert! 

And all this could have been mine. 
For a paltry napoleon I could have had 
the talisman for my own—all the won- 
der of the East—its music, its mystery, 
its superstition— I could have fondled 
and gazed on it and recreated each pic- 
ture at a touch. 

Oh, Habib, Habib! may the Prophet 
forgive you, for, alas, I never can! 

At the station next morning a great 
horde of pilgrims were waiting for the 
train which would bear them to Beirut 
—Mongolians, many of them, who had 
been on the long, long pilgrimage over 
land and sea. At Beirut, we were told, 















seven steamers were waiting to take 
them on the next stage of their home- 
ward journey. What a weary way 
they had yet to travel, When could 
they ever hope to reach their own land? 

They are all loaded down with bag- 
gage. They had their bundles, cloth- 
ing, quilts, water kettles, and I wan- 
dered about among them vainly hoping 
to find my pilgrim of the copper pot. 
Hopeless indeed! ‘There were pots in 
plenty, but they were all new or un- 
sightly things—many of them mere agate 
teakettles, 

All the pilgrims were old men, for 
the Moslem, like most of the rest of us, 
puts off his spiritual climax until he has 
acquired his material account. He has 
to, in fact, for even going the poorest 
way and mainly on foot, a journey of 
ten or twelve thousand miles across 
mountain and desert, wilderness and 
wave, cannot be made without sub- 
stance. 

We took a goodly number of them 
on our train. Freight cars crowded 
with them were attached behind and 
we crawled across the mountains with 
that cargo of holy men who poured out 
at every other station and prostrated 
themselves, facing Mecca, to pray for 
our destruction. At least I suppose they 
did that. I know they made a most 
imposing spectacle at their devotions, 
and the Moslem would hardly over- 
look an enemy in such easy praying dis- 
tance. 

However, we crossed the steeps and 
skirted the precipices safely enough, and 
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by and by a blue harbor lay below and 
in it, like a fair picture, the ship, home. 
We had been gone less than a week— 
it seemed a year. 


And here we must say good-by— 
Laura, age fourteen, and I; also the 
Reprobates and the others. Our travels 
are not ended—not by any means. 
Jaffa and Jerusalem are just ahead, and 
Egypt the eternal lies waiting with its 
Pyramids and Sphinx, its Temples and 
its still valley of the buried kings. I 
would go right on here if permitted, for 
like Ulysses and the Ancient Mariner 
and a good many other traveled persons 
I grow fond of telling the wonders I 
have seen. 

I am not permitted. Between a hard- 
hearted editor who wants to put some- 
thing fresh into his magazine and a fore- 
handed publisher who has been inveigled 
into putting all the wanderings of the 
Ship-Dwellers into a book (and has de- 
cided to do it soon and have it over 
with), the author is ground into sub- 
mission and must choke back the rest 
of the story for the present. Some- 
where retribution is preparing for edi- 
tors and publishers. I am a pious per- 
son, but not a merciful one, and I am 
learning some of the Koran 

But never mind. If I should say 
any more here the editor would cut it 
out, anyway ; so for the present, if there 
should be any reader left who has been 
following these adventures, the Ship- 
Dwellers bid him, or her, in their best 
ship German, Auf wiedersehen. 
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HE ticket agent projected 

all of his professional 

disdain across the count- 

er toward us. “No,” 

he declaimed, with cold 

emphasis, “you cannot 
make a water trip inland from New 
York to Washington.” He smiled at 
the impertinence of travelers who would 
conceive such a project. 

Nevertheless we declined his sugges- 
tion of various fast trains at various 
cenvenient hours. What are stuffy 
Limiteds compared with long, lazy days 
on a winding canal, a broad bay, or 
smooth flowing river? We left his 
place with our own plans rapidly form- 
ing themselves in mind. 

At the outset, let me state, for the 
express benefit of that proud ticket 
agent, that he was right to the extent 
that there is no regular inland steam- 
boat line from the metropolis to the 
capital. He is entirely wrong in the 
matter of the waterway. ‘There 
stretches to-day—and has stretched for 
many, many years—a lazy, sinuous wa- 
ter highway the entire distance—a high- 
way that offers infinite possibilities for 
the owner of a motor boat. 

Some day these possibilities may be 
extended to chance travelers and regu- 
lar passenger accommodations offered 
over the part of this route that lies be- 
tween New York and Trenton, consist- 
ing of the upper harbor of New York, 
the Kill von Kull at the rear of Staten 
Island, and the Raritan River up to 
New Brunswick. From that point an 
artificial highway—the ancient Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal—extends to 
Trenton. A small steamboat runs each 
afternoon carrying freight from New 
York to Trenton, but her run is by 
night and she has no facilities for car- 
rying passengers. 


So our water trip to Washington 
really began at Trenton, in a driving 
rain that completely hid the farther 
bank of the Delaware from the steam- 
er’s deck and made mockery of the in- 
dispensable camera beside us. Just 
enough could be seen of the near shore 
—now Pennsylvania, now New Jersey 
—to show that it was a fat country with 
lordly farms and farmhouses and barns 
that seemed choked to overflowing with 
the gathered harvests of the summer. 
The little towns on either shore, placed 
close to one another—Burlington and 
Bristol, the oldest of these—were seen 
faintly through the rain, each cluster- 
ing under the shelter of a group of 
church spires. 

From Burlington into Philadelphia 
the towns grew closer and closer to- 
gether, until on the Pennsylvania side 
they were one. The steamboat slipped 
under the giant Frankford railroad 
bridge, the gaunt fantastic outlines of 
the great shipbuilding works showed 
clearly in the gathering dusk, there was 
a long stretch of docks and shipping, 
and finally a welcoming wharf with a 
little group of humans, and the first 
stage of the water journey was finished. 

Night wiped all the clouds from the 
skies and the morrow saw our start 
on the smart, fast steamer Penn, from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. The hotel 
clerk in the abiding place of Brotherly 
Love shared the sentiments of the ticket 
agent back in New York. He rather 
reluctantly admitted that a steamboat 
ran to Baltimore, but he, too, was in- 
sistent that it was only two hours and 
a half by rail. He volunteered a hint 
that no one that he knew had ever ven- 
tured upon the water trip. 

For his benefit, let it be stated, that 
there is no water trip in the East pos- 
sessed of half the quaint charm of the 
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boat run by day from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore. If you will scan your atlas 
you will see that nature offered but 
slight aid to such a trip. She prepared 
no direct way, but long ago man made 
up for the omission. The Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal was dug in the 
year that railroading was born in the 
United States. In 1829 the dreamers 
who build the future saw the entire 
nation a great network of waterways 
—natural and artificial. They builded 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bigger 
than any that had gone before. No 
mere mule-drawn barges were to mo- 
nopolize it. It was designed for river 
and bay craft—a highway for boats of 
considerable tonnage. 

You arrive at this canal after a 
three-hour sail down the river from 
Philadelphia—past the Navy Yard at 
League Island, the piers and jetties 
at Marcus Hook that help to keep 
navigation open throughout the winter, 
and more quaint towns. The river has 
widened into a great estuary of the sea. 
The busy procession of inbound and 
outbound craft that filed through the 
narrow channels above is here spread 
thin. 

Our steamer turned sharply toward 
starboard, toward another one of the 
sleepy little towns—Delaware City— 
and right there under a little clump of 
trees was the canal; we could see it 
plainly with its entrance lock and the 
town folk down to supervise the impor- 
tant work of getting the steamer 
through. It was not much of a lock 
—eleven inches at our tide—but it 
served to protect the waters of the old 
canal. The gateway is a busy one at 
all times, for the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware is one of the few old-time canals 
that has retained its prestige and traffic. 
An immense freight tonnage passes 
through it in addition to the day boats 
and the night boats between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Moreover, the mo- 


tor boats are already finding it of great 
service as an important link in the route 
between north and south. 

Engines go at quarter speed through 
the thirteen miles of this canal, and the 
man who prefers to take his travel fast 
has no place upon the boat. 


Four miles 
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an hour is the official limit, and even 
then the “wash” of the big craft is de- 
structive to the banks. But we elim- 
inated the speed desire after that inter- 
view with the railroad ticket agent in 
New York. 

A good magazine and the slowly 
changing vista of country scenery were 
enough for that day. We approached 
swing bridges with distinction, they 
slowly unfolded at the call of our 
whistle, holding back ancient country 
nags drawing mud-covered buggies, 
heavy Conestoga wagons with farm 
produce for the city, once a big auto- 
mobile snorting and puffing as if in rage 
at the enforced delay. 


Steaming Through the Canal 


On the long stretches between the 
bridges the canal twisted and turned 
as it found its way between increasing 
slight elevations. Sometimes it was very 
wide and the towpath side—sailing craft 
are ofttimes mule-drawn through here 
—was an embankment cutting through 
a broad expanse of water. At another 
point for a distance of nearly three 
miles there was a deep cutting through 
a long hill which must have been a con- 
siderable engineering enterprise in 1829. 
Once, midway in the canal, there was 
a deep lock and the passage of our big 
steamer through it was an entertaining 
performance to a congregation of small 
folk and large folk, most of them 
colored. 

We met whole flotillas of freight 
craft all the way, they were lying in 
wait for us at several locks and when 
we edged our way past them in the 
canal, the Philadelphia morning papers 
thrown over into their wheelhouses 
won cordial thanks. Midway in the 
deep cut, spanned by a drawbridge set 
so high that it only needs to open for 
high-sparred craft, we met the day boat 
bound in the opposite direction. ‘Then 
we understood why these craft are such 
slim-waisted girls. It is no easy trick 
getting them past one another in the 
canal, even in the long passing-sidings 
scattered along the route, like those of 
a jerkwater railroad. It is accomplished 
only by infinite patience, with wit and 
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courtesy buffeted back and forth be- 
tween the passengers and _ intelligent 
comment by the captains. 

At Chesapeake City we dropped 
through a deep lock into the Back 
Creek, an estuary of the Elk River, and 
the canal part of the run was history. 
The Elk River in turn is an estuary of 
Chesapeake Bay and we were upon one 
of the distant tendons of that marvelous 
system of waterways that has its focal 
point in Hampton Roads and reaches 
for thousands of miles into Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

A man in a motor boat could spend 
ten years in these inland waters and 
never once retrace his path. The man 
who must take his water-love in a 
steamboat finds at Baltimore an em- 
barrassment of riches in more than a 
score of routes stretching out from that 
Southern metropolis to each corner of 
the compass. 


Trips for Every Taste 


We saw the steamboats as we steamed 
into Baltimore inner harbor at dusk, 
tightly tethered together with noses 
against the pier just as we used to see 
horses tied close to one another at the 
hitching rail years ago in the home town 
at fair time. We met a fleet of them as 
we approached the inner harbor, mak- 
ing their brisk way down the river, 
each steamboat trailing a long smoke 
plume behind. 

“If you take the Pocomoke River 
beat,” was our captain’s advice on the 
Penn, “you'll find it the best run south 
o’ Baltimore. That fellow that draws 
pictures for the papers up in Wilming- 
ton—Howard Pyle’s his name—he’s 
just come back from the Pocomoke. He 
says it’s great.” 

The Pocomoke has its rivals. There 
are craft that run from Baltimore up 
the Piankatank, the Nanticoke, the 
Rappahannock, the Patuxent, the Co- 
cohannock—gentle Indian names, each 
of these, and each one a broad estuary 
of this wonderful sheet of inland water. 
There is a steamboat that goes to the 
Little Wicomico and the Big Wicomico 
and one of the plain Wicomicos—there 
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are so many Wicomico rivers in this 
country that a dozen years hence when 
you are skimming over it in your ninety 
horse-power aeroplane, you will have 
hard work dodging one of them when 
you fall out. 

A lady traveling on the Penn recom- 
mended the York River route, and that 
trip, past the historical scenes of two 
wars, is worth while. Baltimoreans— 
those dear, delightful folk, who speak 
of their town as “Balt’more City” and 
their breakfast journal as “that Sun 
paper” —sift all of these routes carefully 
and cling to the swing up the Choptank 
to Denton. They call it a rest cure 
for the nerves, as if the deliberate in- 
habitants of the staid town ever really 
knew the meaning of nerves. 

But our mind was made up. We 
had chosen in the beginning, and if that 
ticket clerk in New York—he of the 
disdainful mien—had known of this 
last stage he would have thought it 
dementia of the first order. Fast trains 
snatch you back and forth over the forty 
miles between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton in a little over three quarters of an 
hour; a high-speed trolley line takes only 
a little longer. Our ship—the stanch 
Anne Arundel, if you please—would 
require nearly forty hours for the jour- 
ney. There was the perfection of lei- 
surely travel for you! 

So, near the close of a busy day spent 
in the interesting old town, we sailed 
from Baltimore for Washington. The 
Anne Arundel was one of the patient 
white steeds tethered in the inner har- 
bor, and to work her free and set her 
straight in that little pool was not an 
easy matter—two tugs and a perspiring 
captain accomplished it. Later, when 
the captain had set her bow straight 
out toward the bay.in the gathering 
dusk, he made the acquaintance of the 
ship’s company. It was an old-fash- 
ioned custom to which he had held for 
forty years; the folks who slept upon 
his craft those two nights were his 
guests and they found him a host of 
high order. Wit and romance were up- 
on his lips; he knew the legendary lore 
of every bit of his run. A man who 
had handled a government transport 
for four years up and down the Poto- 


























AN ANCIENT ARTIFICIAL WATER HIGHWAY 


mac from Washington to “the front” 
would have enough material right there 
to last a generation. 

Then, if you were permitted to come 
close enough into his confidence, he 
might lead you into his own little cabin, 
just back of the wheelhouse, and show 
you ‘his treasures. For instance, there 
was a_ yellowed newspaper clipping 
which told of how Capt. W. C. Geo- 
hegan, of a Bay Line steamboat, had 
saved sixteen marines in a long boat, 
adrift from their ship one snow-filled 
night in Hampton Roads—and this was 
Geohegan himself who handed you the 
clipping. 

You do not have to go out into mid- 
Atlantic for your romances of the sea. 
Every nook and cranny of this bay holds 
them. The date on the captain’s medal 
is more than a dozen years after that 
episode. He did not believe in running 
after a medal once the trick had been 
turned. They had to seek him out. 

So much for the captain. The ship’s 


company was filled with equal interest 
The passen- 


for the chance traveler. 
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RUNS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO TRENTON, 


gers on the Philadelphia boat had been 
of the sort one on steamboats 
everywhere—on the Hudson, the Lakes, 
and the Sound—flip folks who read 
books incontinently and seemed bored 
by the trip. ‘The men and women who 
take the lines up into the back country 
of the Chesapeake are of a different sort. 

Few-of them have ever seen the Hud- 
son, the Lakes, or the Sound, three or 
four confessed to having visited New 
York once or twice and inquired if the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the Statue of 
Liberty were still the chief things to be 
seen. Baltimore was the center of all 
things to most of them. 

It takes you full ten miles to 
yourself of metropolitan Baltimore, the 
river that steadily broadens carrying the 
shore, with its fringe of mills and docks 
and ships, farther and farther away all 
the time, while the stout little tugs that 
give so much life to the water front 
dwindle and drop away. Off to the 
right is Fort McHenry and, if you have 
had your guidebook close at hand, you 
will linger long in contemplation of it. 
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The flag that floats from its tall mast 
brings thought of that long night fight 
so many years ago and of the song that 
was written then. 

As dusk came upon us we were some 
thirty miles clear of Baltimore. The 


last trace of that great port had disap- 
peared, save the passing craft on the 
bay which, by their very number, de- 
noted an important shipping point close 
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beautiful—some do. Perhaps they all 
are with their unvarying broad reaches 
and flat shores. But they surely are 
impressive—places of great silences and 
vast distances with far-off shores seem- 
ingly lifted in mirage from the surface 
of the water. In the grayness of fog 
and the mystery of the night they ap- 
proach the infinite. 

We turned sharply from the Poto- 
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WE SAW THE STEAMBOATS AS WE STEAMED 


at hand. Far to the west the setting 
sun threw into distant brilliance the 
dome of the old statehouse at Annapolis 
and the newer gilded dome of the re- 
cently completed chapel of the Naval 
Academy. Both showed for a full fif- 
teen minutes as we swung down past 
the mouth of the Severn. And then 
night closed in and we were in a seem- 


ing shoreless sea—only the radiance of 
the long file of lighthouses serving to 
guide our course. 

At dawn we were out of the Chesa- 
peake and mounting one of the very 
greatest 
Potomac. 


of 


its tributaries—the broad 
You may call these waters 








BALTIMORE INNER HARBOR AT 


DUSK. 


mac and up a smaller river that the cap- 
tain called the St. Mary’s. He showed 
us a little red house, its gable just peep- 
ing above a friendly cluster of orchard 
trees, and told us that it was the old- 
est house in all of old Maryland. A 
little way farther up the twisting stream 
and we were at Broome’s Wharf. Cap- 
tain Geohegan said that the place was 
really St. Mary’s City. A second look 
was needed to find the city, and then you 
were disappointed, especially if your ideas 
were founded on census-report defini- 
tions or Northern municipal standards. 
They have a way down here of nam- 
ing anything a city that may have had 
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possibilities. St. Mary’s had her pos- 
sibilities just two hundred and seventy 
years ago—the dates on the tall white 
shaft that rises from the greenery upon 
the bluff leave no doubt as to that. The 
monument was erected nearly twenty 
years ago and commemorates Leonard 
Calvert, the first Governor of Mary- 
land. Guidebook lore is not ordinarily 
interesting, but the inscriptions that tell 

















THE 


TOWN FOLK DOWN TO SEE THE 


of Leonard Calvert and of Anne Arun- 
del, his wife, are fairly so. Two of 
them read: 


Erected on the site of 
The Old Mulberry Tree 
Under which the 
First Colonists of Maryland Assembled. 


Led the first Colony of Maryland 

November 22, 1623—March 3, 1634. 

Founded St. Mary, March 27, 1634. 
Died, June 9, 1647. 


The captain has the inscriptions 
printed in full, which saves his passen- 
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gers—beg pardon, his guests—the time 


and labor of copying them. That is 
all that there is of this “city” that might 
have been—the monument, a few half- 
hidden graves, a small chapel less than 
a century old, and, therefore, to be 
reckoned thereabouts as modern, and a 
girls’ school of more than local reputa- 
tion. 

Being a chapel, there must be a rector. 





STEAMER COME THROUGH THE LOCK. 


and 
sell- 


He has a neat house on the bluff 
helps to maintain his little fold by 
ing to chance tourists post cards and 
photographs of what is left of St. 
Mary’s. One can imagine him seated 
and preparing his sermon when word 
is brought that the dane Arundel is 
blowing for the wharf and almost see 
the nervous haste with which the manu- 
script is pushed aside and the post 
cards placed upon the tray. There is 


just time for a group of travelers to 
rush up past the graveyard and the 
chapel into the dominie’s little garden 
and make their purchases before the 
whistle calls them back to the steamer. 
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If TAKES YOU FULL TEN MILES TO RID YOURSELF OF METROPOLITAN BALTIMORE. 














A GOOD PART OF 





All that lazy day we poked in and 
out of other little streams like the St. 
Mary’s, up to other lonely wharves 
jutting out from the wooded shores. 
Sometimes we were in Maryland, other 
times in Virginia, at all times we were 
miles and miles away from railroad, 
telegraph, or telephone. The coming 
of the Baltimore boat on alternate days 
was the chief event of each little com- 
munity, and a good part of the com- 
munity was present on the wharf. 

When there was freight to be de- 
livered or received—we were enough of 
a Noah’s Ark before we reached Wash- 
ington to have been afforded a beaching 
place upon any reasonable Ararat— 
there was time enough to go up into the 
village, if village there were. The few 
we saw were quite alike—a few narrow 
streets, a store, a school, and a church 
perhaps, and many fences all blistered 
with whitewash. Whitewash is the 
perpetual rejuvenator of the South. It 
hides impartially the scars of time and 
weather, and in turn it, too, is partly 
hidden by the wealth of foliage that 
blooms in the soft, indolent air. 

In one of these Virginia towns— 
Kinsale—the doctor’s sign hung _ bat- 
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WAS PRESENT THE WHARF. 
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tered and forlorn upon a little house in 
an almost equal state of dilapidation. 

“Looks as if the doctor needed a new 
sign,” we remarked to the villager who 
was our guide. 

“Doctor ain’t been here for eleven 
years,” was his reply. 

It must have been hard picking in 
Kinsale, but we were simply moved to 
add: “He might have taken it with 
him.” 

“They don’t need doctors where he’s 
gone,” was the reply. 

It was canning season when we sailed 
upon the dnne Arundel, and that Vir- 
ginia country fairly reeked with tomato 
gore. For two weeks the little towns 
on the branching streams from the low- 
er Potomac were almost industrious. 
Big craft laid at their wharves, deliver- 
ing cans and boxes and taking away 
the finished product, and the labor ques- 
tion was nearly a problem. The darky 
element was making the best of the sit- 
uation and was actually working. By 
two weeks’ annual labor in the canning 
factories these numerous citizens earn 
enough to enable them to live in elegant 
ease for the other fifty weeks of the 
year. 





























WHEN THERE 





WAS FREIGHT 
TIME ENOUGH 








The motor boat is more than a fad 
in these waters; it is rapidly becoming 
part of their commercial capital. For 
a broad land whose highways are wa- 
terways it has a variety of uses and, 
although you still may see out in the 
middle of the bay great fleets of sailing 
oyster boats, making a gay regatta of 
business, yet you hear everywhere the 
sharp “put-put” of the motor boat 
breaking in upon the vast silences of 
these waters. 

They are used for nearly every con- 
ceivable purpose; one of them came to 
us as we entered the dusk of the long 
day’s sail upon the Anne Arundel. 
There was a little child, a boy, such 
a boy as any one might have been proud 
to possess. With his young father and 


mother he had come aboard at one ot 
the lower Maryland points and had 
crossed back and forth with us all day 
long between that State and Virginia. 
In Virginia the father had started to 
go ashore, but a man had halted him. 
When the second man was questioned 





TO BE DELIVERED OR RECEIVED 
TO GO UP INTO 
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THERE WAS 







THE VILLAGE, 


by the man he stopped he showed his 
sheriff's badge. 

Murder will out. So will thievery. 
The man had been accused of stealing 
from his employer and suspicion had 
rested upon him from the moment that 
the purser had asked him whether he 
wanted round-trip tickets and he re- 
plied, “Good God, no!” They look 
askance at folks in that country who do 
not want to go home. When we 
touched at evening at the Maryland 
point nearest to the sleepy county seat, 
the sheriff took his prisoner and the lit- 
tle family off the boat. There was a 
motor oyster boat resting on the other 
side of the pier to take the little party 
off to the shire-town. 

They set off across the calm surface 
of the bay, the little boy not under- 
standing. He sat, bolt upright, beside 
his mother on the middle seat of the 
oyster boat. The big sheriff looked at 
him tenderly; then he tore off his own 
coat and wrapped it about the child. 
You could see the rough-coated little 
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GREAT FLEETS OF SAILING OYSTER 
figure for a long time until the boat was 
lost in dusk and only its exhaust told 
where it had gone. 

We were an intimate part of the 
countryside. We caught the rumors 
and the news at each landing place. At 
Kinsale there had been a shooting and 
the sheriff of ancient King and Queen 
county was busy. Two natives had 
been warring about nets. ‘There had 
been bad feeling for a long time, each 
man putting his net in front of the 
other’s, and the shooting was an ex- 
pected outcome. 

A man who lived on the upper river 
expressed his disgust of the whole busi- 
ness. 

“There ain’t enough shad to make a 
good killin’ worth while,” said he. “I 
gave up the business three years ago. 
A shad couldn’t get in my net, not on- 
less he had a pilot.” 

At Piney Point there had been a bar- 
becue and at Leonardstown a fire. Two 
lumbermen who got aboard there said 
that the village folks were getting 
progressive under the smarting of their 
loss; they were actually discussing the 
purchase of a second-hand fire engine. 

Some time in the early morning we 
docked at Washington. When we 
awoke the city was alive and we dwelt 
once again in a world of trains and of 
trolley cars, of automobiles and peach- 
basket hats, of the telephone, the tele- 
graph, and the automatic gas meter. 


BOATS, 


MAKING A GAY REGATTA OF BUSINESS. 

Beyond Washington stretches an- 
other canal—the ancient Chesapeake 
and QOhio, reaching high up into the 
mountains and a wonderful coal carrier 
in its day. . It is still carefully main- 
tained and traversed by a score or more 
of mule boats. The traveler who has 
time and inclination to carry his water 
trip farther and who is willing to 
“rough it” a bit can engage passage up 
the canal to Cumberland. 

Washington’s best fun out of the 
canal is with canoes. If the old water- 
way, almost losing its way in the loving 
stretches of thick wood and _ under- 
growth, had been created as a plaything 
for the capital city, it could hardly have 
been better devised. From Georgetown 
the canoes and motor boats set forth in 
droves on holidays and Sundays. They 
go all the way up to Great Falls— 
and even beyond—working their pas- 
sage through the locks, loafing under 
the shadows of the trees, drinking in 
the indolence of the summer days. 

It makes folks who live in and around 
New York a bit envious—our own op- 
portunities for still-water boating are so 
limited. Boating in our city parks is 
about as much fun as splashing around 
in an apartment-house bathtub. 

Still, these things have their compen- 
sations. The Washington folks say 
they envy. New Yorkers. The latter 
have so much fun out of their ocean 
close at hand, Perhaps they’re right. 
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Photograph from Edwin Levick, N. Y. 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL ENGLISH AEROPLANE. 


Mr. A. V. Roe, a young English engineer, is the first aviator to make a free flight in 
England on an all British machine. His first attempts were made with a 9 horse-power 
engine, which has now been replaced by a 20 horse power. Mr. Roe uses paper at 
present for his planes, and is a firm believer in the triplane type of flier. 
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IFFICULT _ indeed, 
would it be to choose a 
more striking introduc- 
tion to the wonderland of 
the Far East than that 
egg-shaped remnant left 
over from the building of India. Stand- 
ing at last in the midst of her prolific, 
kaleidoscopic life, how incomplete and 
lusterless seemed the picture drawn by 
the anticipating imagination. Impres- 
sions sharp and vivid crowded upon me 
in rapid, disordered succession as with 
the first glance at a great painting; I 
must view the scene again and again be- 
fore the underlying conception stood 
out clearly through the wealth of un- 
familiar detail. 

It would have been strange, too, if 
the white man of peripatetic mood had 
not found his way to this Eden of the 
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AD en CEYLON 
Oy Harry A. Franck 
Tale of a Tramp Through we tsle or tre Spicy Breezes 


by the Author 

Eastern seas. Within ten minutes of 
my landing I had joined a score of 
“beachcombers” under the black-shaded 
portico of a harbor-side building. In 
garb they were men of means. It costs 
nothing worth mentioning to keep spot- 
less the cotton jacket and trousers that 
make up the costume of the Indias. 
Not their dress, but their sun-baked 
faces, their in-grown indolence, stamped 
them as “vags.” 

Those of the band who were not 
stretched out at full length on the flag- 
ging of the veranda dangled their feet 
from the encircling railing, puffing lazily 
at pipe or cigarette. On the green- 
sward below, two natives sat on their 
heels before portable stands, rising now 
and then to pour out a glass of tea for 
the “comber” who tossed a Ceylon cent 
at their feet. 

















ON 


Theoretically the party had gathered 
to seek employment. The morning 
hour, since time immemorial, had called 
the stranded seamen of Colombo to- 
gether in the shade of the shipping 
ofice. But “signing on” was a lost art 
in Ceylon. Imbued with the habit, the 
exiles continued to gather, but into their 
drowsy yarning rarely intruded the fear 
of being driven forth from this island 
paradise. 

At noonday the office closed and I 
wandered to a neighboring park, there 
to dream away my first day in the 
tropics. A native aroused me toward 
nightfall and thrust into my hand a 
card setting forth the virtues of “The 
Original Sailors’ Boarding House of 
Colombo, under Proprietorship of Al- 
meida.” It was a two-story building 
in the native town of Pettah, of stone 
floor, but otherwise of the lightest 
wooden material. The dining room, in 
the center of the establishment, boasted 
no roof. Narrow, windowless cham- 
bers of the second story, facing this open 
space, housed the seafaring guests. 

What mattered it that I had landed 
with but a single copper? The simple 
process of signing a promise-to-pay made 
me welcome. 

Almeida, the proprietor, was a Sing- 
halese of highest caste. His white 
jacket was decorated with red braid and 
glistening brass buttons; from beneath 
a skirt of gayest plaid peeped feet that 
had never known the restraint of shoes. 
For all his vocation, he clung to the 
signs of his social superiority—tiny pearl 
-arrings and a circle comb of celluloid. 

Fate, however, had been unkind to 
Almeida. Though his fellow country- 
men, almost without exception, boasted 
long, thick tresses of raven-tinted hair, 
the boarding master was well-nigh bald. 
His gray and scanty locks did little 
more than streak his black scalp, and 
obviously no circle comb could sit long 
in position so insecure. At intervals as 
regular as the ticking of his great silver 
watch that of Almeida dropped on the 
ground behind him, and wherever he 
moved there slunk at his heels a naked 
urchin who had known no other task 
in many a day than that of restoring 
to its place the symbol of caste. 
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Four white men and as many black 
leaned their elbows on the unplaned 
table, awaiting the evening meal. In 
an adjoining grotto two natives, scanty 
of breech clout, were screaming about a 
kettle and a fire of fagots. Now and 
then they squatted on their smoothly 
polished heels, scratched savagely at 
some salient point of their scrawny an- 
atomies, and sprang up again to plunge 
both hands into the kettle. 

In due time the mess grew too hot 
for stirring. The pair resumed the na- 
tional posture. Then suddenly flinging 
themselves upon the caldron, they 
dragged it forth to the foot of the table. 
The senior scooped up handfuls of 
steaming rice and filled our plates; the 
younger returned to the smoky cavern 
and laid hold on a smaller pot of chopped 
fish curry. Besides these two delica- 
cies, there was a chettie of water, dis- 
colored and lukewarm, and bananas in 
abundance. 


Learning New Table Manners 


The time had come when I must 
learn to do without table utensils. I 
watched my companions anxiously. 
Each dug in his mound of rice a hole 
the size of a coffee cup, dumped in the 
curries, and falling upon the mess -with 
both hands mixed the ingredients together 
as the “board bucker” mixes concrete— 
by shoveling them over and over rapidly. 

Let no one fancy that the Far East 
has no etiquette of the table. It was 
the height of ill breeding, for example, 
to eat from the open palm. Keeping 
every joint stiff, the Englishman beside 
me plunged his hand into the mixture 
before him, drew his fingers closely to- 
gether, and thrusting the hand into his 
mouth, sucked off the food with a quick, 
full breath. 

I imitated him, gasped, choked, and 
clutched at the bench with both hands, 
while tears coursed down my cheeks. 
It was my introduction to the chillies of 
Ceylon. A mouthful of cayenne pep- 
per would have tasted like ice cream in 
comparison. 

“Hot, Yank?” grinned the English- 
man. “ That’s what all the lads finds 
‘em first. In a week they'll be just 
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right; in a month you'll be longing fer 
Madras, where they make ’em still 
otter.” 

As the night grew Almeida took his 
leave. The dropping of his comb 
sounded twice or thrice between the din- 
ing room and the street and the patter 
of his bare feet mingled with the whis- 
per of the night outside. I laid my 
head on a hand and a cook led the way 
to one of the narrow rooms above. It 
was furnished with three wooden tables 
of dachshund legs. 

From pegs in the wall hung several 
diaphanous garments, property of my 
unknown roommates. I inquired for 
my bed, but the cook spoke no English 
and I sat down on the table to await 
a more communicative mortal. 

A long hour afterwards two white 
men stumbled up the stairs, the first 
carrying a candle above his head. He 
was lean and sallow, gray-haired and 
clean-shaven, with something in_ his 


manner that spoke of better days gone 


by. 


THE AUTHOR SPENT 
IN CEYLON. 
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HIS SECOND 





NIGHT ON THE ROAD 





“Oho, Ole!” he cried, to his tow- 
headed companion. “Here’s a new 
bunkie. Why don’t you turn in, mate?” 

“Haven't found my bed yet,” I an- 
swered. 

“Your bed!” laughed the newcomer. 
“Why, man, you’re sitting on it!” 

Over the tea, bananas, and cakes of 
ground cocoanut that made up the AIl- 
meida breakfast he of the candle un- 
folded his life story. He was an Irish- 
man named John Askins, a master of 
arts of Dublin University and a civil 
engineer by profession. “Twenty years 
before, an encroaching asthma had 
driven him forth to tropical lands and 
though he was no vagabond by choice, 
he fell periodically, as now, into “beach- 
comber” ranks. 

Brief as was my acquaintance with 
Ceylon, I had already found two pos- 
sible entrances into the wage-earning 
class. The first was to join the police 
force. Half the European officers of 
Colombo had once been “‘on the beach,” 
and the first to whom I applied for in- 


























RICKSHAW MEN OF COLOMBO WAITING FOR FARES--A JOB FOR WHICH NO WHITE 





MAN NEED APPLY. 


formation painted the life in uniform in 
glowing colors. 

His salary was fifty rupees a month, 
no princely income, surely, for it takes 
three rupees to make a dollar. The 
“graft,” too, he admitted sadly, was 
next to nothing; yet he supported a wife 
—a white one, at that, strange to say— 
and three children, kept several servants, 
owned a house of his own, and swelled 
his bank account at every pay day. The 
cost of living in Ceylon is ludicrous. 

I hurried eagerly away to police head- 
quarters. The alacrity with which I 
was admitted to the inner sanctum 
awakened visions of myself in uniform 
that were by no means dispelled by the 
eagerness with which the superintend- 
ent examined me. 

“Yes, yes,” he broke in, before I had 
answered his last question, “I think we 


can take you on. By the way, what 
? 


part of the country are you from! 
Yorkshire side, I take it?” 
“United States.” 


“A-oh! 


You don’t mean it? Ameri- 
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Really, you don’t look it, you 
know. What a shame! Had a beat 
all picked out for you. But the govern- 
ment won’t stand for our taking on 
Yanks, you know. Awfully — sorry. 
Good day.” 

None but a man ignorant of Oriental 
ways could have conceived my second 
scheme in one sleepless night. It was 
suggested by the fact that I had, in 
earlier years, “gone in” for long-dis- 
tance running. Returning to AIl- 
meida’s, I soon picked up a partner for 
the enterprise. He was a young and 
lanky Englishman, who, though he had 
never indulged in athletic sports, was 
certain that in eluding the police of four 
continents he had developed a record- 
breaking stride. 

In a shady corner of Gordon Gar- 
dens we arranged the details of our 
plan, which was—why not admit it at 
once ?—to become “rickshaw” runners. 
The hollow-chested natives who plied 
this equestrian vocation leased their ve- 
hicles from the American consul. That 


can? 
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patronize you? You bet 
they would—with a fine 
coat of tar and feathers! 
Of all the idiotic schemes! 
Why — you — you—don’t 
you know that’s a crime, 
or if it isn’t the governor 
would make it one in about 
ten minutes? Go lie in 
the shade somewhere until 
your minds come back to 
you.” 

Years before I had come 
to the conclusion that the 
day of the enterprising 
young man is past, but it 
was cruel of the consul to 
put the matter so baldly. 
Luckily the Englishman 
possessed four cents or we 
should have been denied 
even the privilege of dis- 
solving our partnership in 
a glass of arrack. 

Before the sun was high 
next morning, however, I 
had found employment, 
and for several days fol- 
= lowing I superintended the 








A “HOLY MAN” 
FOR BANANAS. 


official, surely, would be only too glad 
to rent the two new carriages in his 


establishment, the license would cost 
little, and we had merely to display the 
announcement, “for white men only,” 
to keep the population of Colombo from 
sweeping down upon us clamoring for 
the unheard-of honor of riding behind a 
“sahib.” 

“By thunder,” remarked the Briton, 
as we turned out into the blazing sun- 
shine once more, “it’s a new scheme, all 
right, an’ sure to attract attention 
mighty quick.” 

It did. So quickly, in fact, that had 
there been a white man within hailing 
distance when we broached the subject 
to the consul we should have found lodg- 
ing at once in two nicely padded cells 
of the city hospital. 

“Did you two lunatics,” shrieked my 
fellow-countryman from behind — the 
protecting bulwark of his desk, “ever 
hear of caste? Would the Europeans 
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labors of a band of coolies 
laying a hard-wood floor 
in a bungalow of the Cin- 
namon Gardens. Dropping in at Al- 
meida’s, when the task was ended, I 
found “the boys” agog with the news 
that Colombo was soon to be visited by 
her annual circus. 

“She'll be here in a week or ten 
days,” cried Askins, gayly, “and that 
means a few dibs for some of us. For 
circuses must have white men; niggers 
won't do. Now just lay low, Franck, 
until she blows in and we'll swoop 
down on the supe and get our cognoms 
on the pay roll. 

“Or, better still,” he went on, in 
more excited tones, “you needn’t lay idle 
meantime, either. An idea strikes me. 
Remember that shop where the two 
stokers set us up a bottle of fire water 
the other day? Well, just across the 
street from there is the Salvation Army. 
Now you waltz down to the meeting 
to-night and get converted. They'll 
hand you down a swell uniform, put 
you right in a hash house, and throw 
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a few grafts in your way; and all you'll 
have to do’ll be to baste a drum twice 
aday. You can have quite a few chips 
tucked away by the time the circus 
comes.” 

“Good scheme,” I answered, “but 
I’ve got a few tucked away now and if 
she isn’t due for ten days I'll have time 
for a jaunt into the interior.” 

“Well, it’s a ramble worth making,” 
admitted the Irishman, “but look out 
for the sun and be back in time for the 
big show.” 

The city of Colombo is well spread 
out. ‘Though I set off early next morn- 
ing, it was nearly noon when I crossed 
the Victoria bridge and struck the open 
country. Great was the contrast be- 
tween the Ceylon of my imagination 
and the reality. A riot of tropical 
vegetation spread out on every hand; in 
the dense shadows swarmed human 
beings uncountable. But jungle was 
there none, neither wild man nor savage 
beast. Every acre was pro- 
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In the forest, amid the slim bamboo 
and the broad-leafed banana tree, the 
cocoanut palm predominated. In every 
grove prehensile coolies, armed with 
heavy knives, walked up the slender 
trunks, and hiding away in the tuft of 
leaves sixty feet above, chopped off the 
nuts in clusters of three. One could 
have recited a poem between the mo- 
ment of their launching and the time 
when they struck the soft, spongy earth, 
to rebound high in the air. “Tis a na- 
tional music, the dull, muffled thump of 
cocoanuts, as reminiscent ever after of 
dense tropical forests as the tinkle of 
the donkey bell of Spain, or the squawk 
of the water wheel of Egypt. 

I had stepped aside from the highway 
in mid afternoon when a native dressed 
in a ribbon and a tangle of oily hair, 
peered in upon me. I nodded reassur- 
ingly and behind him appeared a score 
of men and boys, as heavily clothed, 
who, advancing to the foot of the knoll 





ducing for the use of man. 

The highway was wide 
and well built as in. Eu- 
rope, close flanked by thick 
forests of towering palm 
trees. Here and there bands 
of coolies repaired the road- 
way or fought back the 
aggressive vegetation with 
axlike knives. Clumsy, 
broad-wheeled bullock 
carts, in appearance like 
our “prairie schooners,” 
creaked by behind humped 
oxen. Under his protect- 
ing roof, made of thou- 
sands of leaves sewn to- 
gether, the scrawny driver 
grinned cheerily and mum- 
bled greeting. 

Even the heat was less 
infernal than I had antici- 
pated. A wrist uncovered 
for a moment was burned 
red as with a_ branding 
iron; my face showed 
browner in the mirror of 
every wayside stream; but 
often the sun’s rays are 
more debilitating on a sum- 
mer day at home. 
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on which I lay, squatted in a semi- 
circle with a simultaneous gurgle of 
greeting. We chatted, intelligibly if 
not glibly, in the language of signs, 
while I examined their knives and betel- 
nut boxes. 

With Spanish generosity they insisted 
on presenting me with every article I 
asked to see, and then sneaked round 
behind me to carry off the gift while I 
examined another. When I rose to 
continue my way they burst out in pro- 
test and dispatched three youths on 
some errand. The emissaries soon re- 
turned, one carrying a jack fruit, an- 
other a bunch of bananas, and the third 
swinging three green cocoanuts by the 
ropelike stem. ‘Two men armed with 
jungle knives sprang forward, and while 
one hacked at the adamantine jack fruit, 
the other chopped off the top of a cocoa- 
nut with one stroke and invited me to 
drink. I sampled each of the gifts, and 
distributing them among the donators, 
turned down to the highway. 

It is easy to account for the vaga- 
bond’s fondness for tropical lands. He 
loves to strut about among reverential 
black men in all the glory of a white 
skin; it flatters him astonishingly to 
have native policemen draw up at atten- 
tion and salute as he passes: he adores, 
of course, the lazy indolence of the East. 
But these things are as nothing com- 
pared with his one great advantage over 
his brother in Northern lands. He es- 
capes the terror of the coming night. 

Only he who has roamed penniless 
through a colder world can know this 
dread—how, like an oppressive cloud 
rising on each new day, it casts its gloom 
over every beggarly atom of good for- 
tune. In the North, night will not be 
put off like hunger and thirst. In the 
tropics? In Ceylon? Bah! What is 
night but a more comfortable day? If 
it grows too dark for tramping one lies 
down on the bed under his feet and 
rises, refreshed, with the new dawn. 

From my forest lodging bordering 
the twenty-first milepost I set out on 
the second day’s tramp before the coun- 
try people were astir. The highway, 
bursting forth now and then from the 
encircling palm trees, wandered across a 
small, rolling plain. Villages rose with 
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every mile, rambling, two-row hamlets 
where elbow room was ample. Here 
were none of the densely packed collec- 
tions of human sties so general in Italy 
and the land of the Arab; for Ceylon, 
four centuries tributary to Europe, 
knows not the fear of marauding bands. 
As the sun climbed higher grinning 
rustics pattered by, the men beclouted, 
the women clad in a short skirt and a 
shorter waist, between which glistened 
ten inches of brown skin. Never was 
a highway more liberally stocked with 
food and drink. Half the houses dis- 
played for sale the fruits of the sur- 
rounding forest; tea and cocoanut cakes 
were to be had anywhere. On a bam- 
boo pedestal before each hovel, however 
wretched, stood a chettie of water with 
the half of a cocoanut shell, slimy and 
moss-grown, as a drinking vessel. 


A Nation of Bathers 


Bathing is the national hobby of Cey- 
lon. Never a stream crawling under 
the highway but was alive with splashing 
natives. Mothers plodding along the 
route halted at every rivulet to roll a 
banana leaf into a bucket and pour un- 
counted gallons on their sputtering in- 
fants. Travelers on foot or by bullock 
cart took hourly dips en route. The 
husbandman abandoned his tilling at 
frequent intervals to plunge into the 
nearest water hole. His wife, in lieu of 
calling on her neighbors, met them at 
the brook and turned mermaid, gossip- 
ing in coolness and comfort. 

With the third day the landscape 
changed. The rolling lowlands of the 
coast gave way to tea-clad foothills, her- 
alding the mountains of the interior. 
The highway, mounting languidly, gave 
noonday vista of the ranges that have 
won for Ceylon the title of “Switzer- 
land of the tropics.” Here were none 
of the rugged peaks of the Alps, the bar- 
ren crags of Palestine. Endless to the 
north and south, hovering in sea-blue 
haze, stretched rolling mountains, thick- 
garbed in rampant vegetation. Unag- 
gressive, effeminate, they seemed, com- 
pared with Northern highlands. Sum- 
mits and slopes were a succession of 
graceful curves with never an angular 
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stroke, hills plump of contour like Ru- 
bens’s figures. 

Try as I would, I had not succeeded 
in making my daily expenditure since 
leaving the coast more than ten cents. 
Near the summit of the route I paused 
at a pathetic little hovel, built from rub- 
bish of the forest. Across the open 
doorway stretched a board heavily laden 
with bananas. Near at hand a plump 
brown matron was spreading out grain 
—with her feet—on a grass mat. 

I pointed at the fruit and tossed a 
coin on the improvised counter. It was 
a copper piece worth one and three 
fourths cents. The matron approached, 
picked up the coin, and stared at me 
with wide-open eyes. Had I been nig- 
gardly in my offer? I was again thrust- 
ing a hand into a pocket again when the 
female, motioning me to open my knap- 
sack, dropped into it three dozen ba- 
nanas, hesitated, and assuming a con- 
science-stricken air, added a fourth 
cluster. 

A furlong beyond, in a shaded elbow 
of the route, I turned to the task of 
lightening my burden. Small success 
would have crowned my efforts but for 
the arrival of a fellow-wayfarer. He 
was a man of fifty or sixty, blacker of 
skin than the Singhalese. A great strip 
of cloth, in whose pattern bright stripes 
of white and brilliant red alternated, 
was wrapped round his waist and fell 
to his knees. Over his head was folded 
a sheet of orange hue. In either hand 
he carried a bundle tied with vines. 
The upper half of his face was that of 
meekness personified, the rest was cov- 
ered with such a beard as one might 
swear by. 

Painfully he limped to the edge of 
the shade and squatted on his heels. 
By every token he was “on the road.” 

“Have a bite, Jack?” I invited, push- 
ing the fruit toward him. 

A child’s voice squeaked within him. 
Gravely he rose to his feet, to express 
his gratitude in every known posture 
of the human figure except that of stand- 
ing on his head. These formalities 
over, he fell to with a will, so willfully, 
in fact, that with never a pause nor a 
choke he made away with twenty-eight 
bananas! Small wonder if he would 
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have slept a while in the edge of the 
shade after so noteworthy a feat. 

I rose to plod on and he would not 
be left behind. Far behind, that is, 
Reiterated solicitations could not induce 
him to walk beside me; he pattered al- 
ways two paces in the rear, mindful of 
his inferiority to a “sahib.” From the 
gestures and gasps that my questions 
drew forth I gathered that he was a 
“yogi,” a holy man, bound on a pil- 
grimage to some mountain shrine. Two 
hours beyond our meeting he halted at 
a branch road, knelt in the highway, 
and imprinted a sonorous kiss on the 
top of one of my dilapidated slippers, 
Only my dexterity saved the other. He 
stood up slowly, almost sadly; shook 
the dust of the route from his beard, 
and, turning into the forest-throttled 
byway, was gone. 


Coming into Kandy 


Night, striding over the mountains 
in the seven-league boots he wears in the 
tropics, laid hand on me just at the en- 
trance to the inn of the Sign of the 
Palm Tree. The landlord demanded 
no fee, the far-off baying of dogs lulled 
me to sleep. With dawn I was again 
afoot, sunrise waving a greeting over 
the leafy crests of the Peradiniya Gar- 
dens, and her European residents, loll- 
ing in their church-bound “rickshaws,” 
staring at my entrance into the ancient 
city of Kandy. 

Centuries ago this mountain-girdled 
metropolis of the interior was the seat 
of the native king. To-day the mon- 
arch of Ceylon is a bluff Englishman 
housed within sight of the harbor of 
Colombo. The descendant of the an- 
cient dynasty still holds his court in the 
capital of his forefathers, struggling 
against the encroachment of trousers 
and cravats and the wiles of courtiers 
stoop-shouldered with the wisdom of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But his du- 
ties have narrowed to that of upholding 
the ancestral religion. 

For Kandy is a holy city. Buddhists 
not only of Ceylon but of India and the 
equatorial islands make pilgrimage to 
its ancient shrine. Long before the 
coming of the Nazarene, tradition whis- 
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pers, there was found in Burma one of 
the teeth of Gautama, the Enlightened 
One. A rich embassy bore it to the 
ruler of Ceylon and over it was erected 
the famous “Temple of the Tooth.” 

It is a time-worn structure of gray 
stone, simple in architecture from the 
viewpoint of the Orient, set in a lotus 
grove on the shore of a crystal-clear 
lake. Mindful of the assaults I had 
provoked elsewhere in the East, I con- 
tented myself with a circuit of its crene- 
lated walls and a peep up the broad 
steps that lead to the interior. 

The keeper of the inn to which for- 
tune assigned me had two sons, who, 
thanks to the local mission school, spoke 
fluent English. The older was a youth 
of fifteen, already a man by Eastern 
reckoning. Our conversation turned 
naturally to the subject of religion— 
naturally, because that subject is always 
first and foremost in all places in the 
Orient. 

“T suppose,” I was saying, soon after 
the broaching of this unavoidable topic, 
“T suppose that as a student in a Prot- 
estant school you are a Christian?” 

“May I know,” asked the youth in 
reply, to change the subject, I fancied, 
“whether you are a missionary ?” 

“On the contrary,” I protested, “I 
am a sailor.” 

“Because,” he went on, “one must 
know to whom he speaks. I am a 
Christian always—when in schools or 
talking to missionaries. There are 
many religions in the world, and surely 
that of the white man is good. We 
learn much in his schools. But, my 
friend,’ he leaned forward with the 
earnestness of one about to disclose a 
great secret, “there is but one true re- 
ligion. If you are seeking the true re- 
ligion you will find it right here in our 
island of Ceylon. 

“Many people,” he continued, “near- 
ly all the people of Ceylon who would 
learn, who are hungry and poor, or who 
would have work pretend the religion 
of the sahib. For we receive more, the 
teachers are our better friends if we tell 
them we are Christians. What other 
way have we to please the missionaries? 
It gives them much pleasure to have 
many converts. Have you, I wonder,” 
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he concluded, “visited our great Temple 
of the Tooth?” 

“Outside,” I answered. “Are sahibs 
allowed to enter?” 

“Surely!” cried the youth. “The 
Buddhists have not exclusion. We are 
joyed to have white men in our temples. 
To-night we are having a service very 
important in our Temple of the Tooth. 
With my uncle, who keeps the cloth 
shop across the way, I shall go. Will 
you not honor us by coming?” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

Two flaring torches threw fantastic 
shadows over the throng that bore us 
bodily up the stairway to the sacred 
shrine. In the outer temple at the top 
of the flight surged a maudlin multi- 
tude around a dozen booths devoted to 
the sale of candles, bits of cardboard, 
and the white lotus flower sacred to 
Gautama, the Buddha. 


Within the Sanctuary 


Above the sharp-pitched roar of the 
faithful sounded the incessant rattle of 
copper coins. ‘The smallest child, the 
most ragged mendicant, struggled against 
the human stream until he had bought 
a taper or flower to lay in the lap of 
his favorite statue. From every nook 
and corner the effigy of the Enlightened 
One, defying in posture the laws of 
anatomy, surveyed the scene with sad 
serenity. 

Of all the throng I alone was shod. 
I dropped my slippers at the landing, 
and, half expecting a stern command 
to remove my socks, advanced into the 
brighter light of the interior. A whis- 
per of “ Sahib! Sahib!” rose beside me 
and swelled in volume as it passed. I 
had dreaded lest my coming should pre- 
cipitate a riot, but Buddha himself could 
not have won more boisterous welcome. 

The worshipers swept down upon 
me, shrieking their hospitality. Several 
thrust into my hands candles and blos- 
soms, another—strange action it seemed 
in a house of worship—pressed upon me 
a badly rolled cigar and a match. 

At the tinkle of a far-off bell the na- 
tives fell back, leaving a lane for our 
passing. ‘Two saffron-robed priests ad- 
vanced, smiling and salaaming, and led 
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the way to a balcony overlooking the 
lake. In the semidarkness of a corner 
squatted three natives, in scanty clouts 
and ample turbans, low-caste coolies, 
evidently, to whom fell the menial tasks 
within the temple, for before each stood 
what appeared to be a large basket. I 
took station near them with my attend- 
ant priests and awaited “the service 
very important.” 

Suddenly the corner trio, each grasp- 
ing in either hand a weapon reminiscent 
of the footpad’s billy, stretched their 
arms high above their heads and brought 
them down with a crash that would 
have startled a less phlegmatic “sahib” 
out of all sanity. What I had taken 
for baskets were tom-toms! 

With the third or fourth stroke the 
drummers began to blow lustily on long 
pipes from which issued a_ plaintive 
wailing. I spoke no more with my 
interpreter. The “musicians,” having 
pressed into service every sound wave 


lingering in the vicinity, monopolized 
them during the ensuing two hours. 


Honor for the “Sahib” 


Puffing serenely at my stogie, I 
marched with the officiating monks, 
who had given me place of honor among 
them, from shrine to shrine. Behind 
us surged a murmuring, prostrating 
multitude. No one sat during the ser- 
vice and there was nothing resembling 
a sermon. The priests addressed them- 
selves only to the dreamy-eyed Bud- 
dhas, chanting a rising and falling 
monotone in which I caught now and 
then some of the rhythm and rhyme of 
poetry. 

It was late when the service ended. 
The harsh music ceased as suddenly as 
it had begun, the worshipers poured 
forth into the soft night, and I was 
left alone with my guides and a dozen 
priests. 

“See,” whispered the intermittent 
Christian, “you are honored. The head 
man of the temple comes.” 

An aged friar, emerging from an in- 
ner shrine, drew near slowly. In ap- 
pearance he was an exact replica of the 
priests about me. A brilliant yellow 
robe was his only garment; his head 
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was shaven, his arms, right shoulder, 
and feet bare. 

When he had stared a moment he 
addressed me in the native tongue, 

“He is asking,” explained my inter- 
preter, “whether you are liking to see 
the sacred tooth.” 

I bowed my thanks. The high priest 
led the way to the innermost shrine, 
a chamber not unlike the Holy Sep- 
ulchre in the church of that name in 
Jerusalem. In the center of the vault 
he halted, and imitated in every move- 
ment by the attendant priests, fell 
mumbling on his knees and touched his 
forehead to the pavement thrice. Erect 
once more, he drew from the tabernacle 
before him a gold casket of the size of 
a ditty box. From it he took a second, 
slightly smaller, and handed the first to 
acompanion. From the second he drew 
a third, from the third, a fourth. The 
process was repeated until nearly every 
priest held a coffer, some fantastically 
wrought, some inlaid with precious 
stones. With the opening of every 
third box all those not already bur- 
dened repeated their first genuflections. 

There appeared at last the innermost 
receptacle, not over an inch each way 
and set with diamonds and _ rubies. 
Prostrations and incantations redoubled. 
Carefully the superior opened the cas- 
ket and disclosed to view a tooth yel- 
low with age—which assuredly never 
grew in human mouth. 

When the box of boxes had been 
fitted together again with much mum- 
mery we passed on to visit other places 
of interest. Among them was the tem- 
ple library, famous throughout the is- 
land. It contained four books. Two 
of them—and they were thumb-worn— 
were recent theosophical works in Eng- 
lish. 

Printed volumes, however, did not 
constitute the real library. On shelves 
around the walls were thousands of 
metal tablets, two feet long, a fourth 
as wide, and an inch thick, covered on 
both sides with the hieroglyphics of 
Ceylon. When I had handled several 
of these and heard a priest read one 
in a mournful chant I acknowledged 
myself content and turned toward the 
door. 
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The high priest followed us into the 
outer temple. During all the evening 
he had addressed me only through an 
interpreter, but as I paused to pick up 
my slippers he salaamed gravely and 
observed in faultless English: 

“The true religion is even for white 
men. In Burma there are many white 
priests, and some in Ceylon. ‘They are 
much honored.” 

“You see,” explained the son of the 
innkeeper, as we wended our way 
through the silent bazaars, “he did not 
at first wish you to know he speaks 
English, He has done you a great 
honor by asking you to become a priest 
—for so he meant—but often come 
white men to the temple and mock all 
that is brought to see, making many 
times many cruel jokes, and he who is 
close to Buddha waited to see. You 
have not done so. Therefore are you 
honored.” 

We mounted to the second story of 
the inn and, stripped naked, lay down 
on our charpoys. It was long before I 
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slept, for the youth, ‘seeing it his clear 
duty, harangued me at length and un- 
grammatically from the neighboring 
darkness on the virtues of the “true 
religion.” 

Somehow the impression had taken 
deep root in Kandy that I contemplated 
joining the yellow-robed ascetics at the 
Temple of the Tooth. With the morn- 
ing sun came pious shopkeepers to 
fawn upon me. Before I had break- 
fasted two temple priests, their newly 
shaven heads shining under their par- 
asols like polished brass, called to invite 
me to a stroll through the markets. 
Never an excursion did I make in the 
city or its environs without at least 
a pair of saffron-clad companions, ever 
hinting that a ready welcome awaited 
me among their brethren. Of material 
inducements they advanced none, but 
so eager grew their solicitations that I 
was forced to resort to strategy to es- 
cape them when it came time to turn 
my face westward again toward Colom- 
bo and the coming circus. 
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The MOTOR BOAT 
LY George 


IFTEEN years ago, before 
the gas engine made a new 
epoch in mechanics, the man 
who wished to visit the open 
reaches of water along the 
coast in quest of wild fowl 

did one of two things. If he lived in- 
land, he took a train to the water 
where he desired to shoot and then 
hired a sailboat and guide to take him 
to the blind. If he lived along the 
coast, he spent half an hour getting sail 
on his sloop or schooner and _ then, 
placing his fate at the uncertain mercy 
of wind and weather, usually prepared 
a plot for himself in the deepest and 
warmest corner of the bottomless pit. 

You know the things that even you, 
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a perfectly good and respectable citizen, 
will say when the wind’s dead ahead, 
or there isn’t any wind, or it’s blowing 
a living gale and you are in a hurry. 
And it’s usually one or the other of 
those things when you really want to 
get anywhere. in a sailboat—too much 
wind, too little wind, wind that heads 
you off, or something else the matter 
with the wind nearly every time. 

The poor chap who relied on weath- 
er was up against trouble nine times out 
of ten. Calm weather held him sta- 
tionary; head winds delayed him. Only 
free breezes enabled him to go directly 
to his destination, and even then the 
speed of his progress was governed en- 
tirely by the strength of that breeze. 
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Consequently the sportsman who 
wished to run up the coast a score of 
miles to a favorite duck- or shore-bird 
ground was entirely subservient to ele- 
mental conditions over which he had 
no control and upon whose whims he 
was obliged to wait. And these whims 
the very perverseness of fate seemed 
usually to turn against him. 

Then came the gas engine and with 
it an entirely new state of affairs. In- 
stead of following waterways by rail, 
or beating up them in sailing craft un- 
til the section to be gunned was reached, 
the man with the motor boat saved rail- 
road fares, time, and hard work by a 
twist of his engine crank. Weather, 
provided there was not a _ hurricane, 
took a back seat. 

The “chug-chug” of the two-cycle 
“make and break” of the man with the 
motor boat, or the purring roll of his 
six-cylinder speed machinery carry him 
at an even rate straight into the teeth 
of a breeze that would have headed off 
his sailing vessel for hours. He can go 
direct to his destination and come di- 
rectly home, and wind and weather may 


show their teeth in rage. 


More Comfort in Bad Weather 


Besides being able to go and come at 
will, there are other advantages for 
the gunner in the motor boat. He has 
no puzzling mass of tackle to trouble 
him with kinks and tangles in autumn 
and with ice in winter. There are no 
lazy jacks, no down-hauls, no tangling 
sheets and banging blocks. He does 
not have to wait for the ice to let 
go its hold on halyard and canvas to 
get under way. He simply casts off 
moorings and turns his engine crank. 
That’s all. 

Once under way he is not obliged to 
stand at a wheel in an open cockpit with 
frigid seas breaking over the bitts and 
racing aft in hissing walls of frozen 
needles; nor do his hands crack and 
bleed on the ice-crusted sheet as he 
trims her close on the winter gale. 
He dives below to the brass-spoked 
wheel forward in the stove-heated 
gunning cabin and keeps her on her 
course with the temperature about him 
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at seventy. Only one concern he has, 
to hearken to the chug-chug behind him 
and to keep it going steadily, evenly, 

That is a pretty tough job, you say! 
No, not if you are a student, as is every 
man who has owned a gasoline engine 
for any length of time. Nor is that an 
exaggerated statement, for a gas-engine 
owner is a gas-engine enthusiast and 
sage. He is on intimate terms with 
his machine’s every whim. He caresses, 
cajoles, insists as is necessary, and the 
engine goes. 

Then there is another feature that 
argues in favor of the motor-boat gun- 
ning craft as against the sailing cruiser. 
When gas engines first made their ap- 
pearance they were pretty expensive 
affairs. The increased demand for 
them resulted in increased skill and fa- 
cility in their manufacture, and with the 
reduction in cost of production their 
prices went down until to-day they are 
within the reach of any man who could 
formerly afford to own and operate a 
sailing craft. 

A very good cruiser with gunning 
cabin, thirty to thirty-five feet in length, 
and with a modest but serviceable en- 
gine, can be bought for from $1,000 to 
$1,500 nowadays. Such a craft is suit- 
able for gunning excursions along the 
coast or on any of the larger lakes, and 
the cost is not much if any more than 
that of a well-fitted sail cruiser. 

In selecting a motor cruiser for hunt- 
ing purposes, the money to be expend- 
ed is the first consideration, as money 
governs size, equipment, etc. Draft, 
arrangement, and fittings come next. 
Speed is not of much importance in a 
boat to be used exclusively for hunting 
purposes. A man who can get to his fa- 
vorite brant shoal at eight to ten miles 
an hour is going plenty fast enough to 
suit him, as a rule. 

On the other hand, roominess and 
strength are essentials ing the gunning 
power craft. Hunting motor boats may 
be divided into three classes. There is 
the big, high-powered crujser that will 
take you and a party of friends down to 
the Carolina coast after geese and brant 
in the autumn and keep you there all 
winter. Then there is the smaller and 
less expensive little vessel of, say, thirty 
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to forty-five feet, on which you make 
week-end excursions down the coast 
bays, seldom going far outside the pro- 
tection of the sand beaches that bar the 
onslaught of the ocean. 

Last comes the open-power craft that 
you use merely to tow your duck boat 
on one-day trips about the shallow bays 
and rivers as you gun one point or bar 
after another. With this little fellow, 
it is enough to say that any kind of a 
seaworthy skiff, high forward and aft, 
and with a good single-cylinder engine 
of two to four horse power, will do ad- 
mirably. It is used merely for short 
excursions and is not meant to cruise in 
or to sleep aboard. 

Let us take the moderate-sized cruiser 
of, say, thirty-six feet over all. She is 
a handy and comfortable craft for most 
of the coast bays, will accommodate four 
persons easily and six at a pinch, and is 
by far the most practical type for the 
average sportsman. 

A trip from New York Bay down 
the coast line to Fire Island Inlet and 
thence into Great South Bay with its 
abundance of feathered game is not be- 
yond her capabilities, nor is she to be 
sneezed at on Chesapeake, Currituck, 
and even larger waters. Such craft are 
used by sportsmen on the north shore 
of Lake Erie and on most of the big 
coast sounds and bays. 

Your hunting boat of this type should 
be of light draft, about two feet to 
thirty inches, not more, as shoals where 
most open-water duck shooting is ob- 
tained will prevent a deep-draft vessel 
from approaching them close enough to 
reach the blind without a long row. 
She should have plenty of freeboard, the 
maximum of beam to make her a good 
sea boat, and above all, she must be 
stanchly built, as “ducking” in winter 
weather is rough work and will try the 
mettle of any boat. 

A closed wooden gunning cabin, run- 
ning well aft and built high enough to 
allow a fair-sized man to stand upright, 
is necessary, as there is nothing more 
unpleasant than to be forced to move 
about below decks in a crouching posi- 
tion, with a bumped head as a penalty 
for forgetfulness. In addition there 
should be plenty of head room forward 
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on your cruiser to contain the gasoline 
tank, spare tackle, cables, and anchors. 

The fittings of the cabin should be 
plain but serviceable. A small coal 
range just forward of the engine, with 
a stove pipe running high enough above 
the top of the cabin to produce a good 
draft, is the first essential; besides act- 
ing as a cook range, it heats the cabin 
against the cold November gales that 
so often sweep over the ducking 
grounds. Some of the most modern 
cruisers are fitted with a regular galley, 
which is an advantage as it prevents 
cluttering up the living quarters. 

The stove should be supplemented by 
a certain number of cooking utensils, 
but not nearly as many as the average 
man is prone to think necessary. An 
oblong griddle, a good-sized frying pan, 
a coffeepot, two agate-ware pails, four- 
quart capacity, for mixing pancakes and 
boiling, one big kettle for potatoes, four 
tin plates, as many tin cups, knives, 
forks, and spoons in proportion, and 
if you are a man who wants ducks and 
not style, your culinary outfit is com- 
plete. In addition, a set of tin canisters 
for coffee, tea, and sugar are handy and 
dry; these should be stowed in one of 
the three special lockers provided for 
food and utensils, 


Plenty of Room to Sleep 


Bunks on either side of the cabin 
should contain lockers beneath them, or, 
more properly speaking, they should be 
made up of lockers covered with oak 
tops on which six-foot cushions are 
placed to serve as mattresses. The 
more locker room the better, for there 
are always a thousand and one things 
to be stowed on a cruise and never 
enough room for them. 

Forward of the lockers, which serve 
also as bunks and which should be long 
enough to allow two persons to sleep on 
them, may be arranged a pair of folding 
canvas bunks for the crew, or, if you 
have no crew, for extra guests. These 
bunks can be made with a few feet of 
gas pipe, a couple of joints, pieces of 
canvas six feet by three, and a few 
yards of light cotton lacing. Fasten 
hinges to the sides of the boat, make 
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an oblong frame of the gas pipe, and 
lace the canvas tight across it. Then 
attach the bunk so constructed to the 
hinges, and you have a sleeping place 
that can be folded up against the sides 
of the craft when not in use and let 
down and secured in a horizontal posi- 
tion by a bit of rope when needed. 

Coal and water are two essentials 
for which careful provision should be 
made. If your craft is built with a 
“V-transom” stern and the consequent 
ample room, there is plenty of space 
for a coal locker under the short after 
decking. A large galvanized tank un- 
der the forward deck, carrying enough 
water for at least two weeks, meets 
the other need. Some cruisers carry 
their water supply in two casks lashed 
to the forward end of the cabin on 
deck. This is space economy and does 
well except in very cold weather when 
there is danger of freezing. 

Never be without a good water sup- 
ply and plenty of coal if you are out 
gunning in the autumn. There is al- 


ways a chance of being frozen in on 
the ducking grounds a dozen miles from 


shore. I know of two men who met 
this fate a few years ago and nearly 
died of thirst and cold before the ice 
broke up and allowed them to get in. 


The Power You Need 


With the above list of accessories, 
your craft is fitted to sleep and feed four 
persons with ease and six at a pinch. 
Now let us look at the engine. It may 
be a ten-horse single cylinder if your 
pocketbook is modest, or a four-cylinder 
jump spark of the latest speed design, if 
you can stand the gaff. In the first in- 
stance your thirty-six footer will develop 
a speed of from six to eight miles an 
hour; in the second she will slip along 
at from nine to fifteen. 

For a boat of this size, heavily built 
for winter cruising, ten-horse is the 
minimum. Sixteen to twenty-four is 
better and safer in a hard blow, for the 
low-power engines will sometimes fail 
to drive a bulky craft against a big sea. 

A neat wooden hood for the engine, 
or, better still, an inclosed cockpit with 
the machinery under the flooring is the 
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most convenient way of carrying the 
power plant. Unlike the auto boat, the 
cruiser never has her engine under the 
forward decking for the obvious reason 
that the long gunning cabin runs too far 
forward and leaves too little deck to 
conceal an engine. In the cruiser the 
machinery is well aft. 

The particular make of engine is a 
matter that every man must decide for 
himself. Any one who has owned a gas 
engine knows fairly well what he wants, 
Of course his own machine is the best 
in his estimation, and he is ever ready 
to take up its defense. The best way to 
choose your power is to talk with friends 
who own different makes of engine, 
listen to the good points of each, and 
then make your choice according to the 
knowledge gained and your pocketbook. 
Most all manufacturers in this advanced 
age of gasoline engines put out a re- 
liable machine. 

Your gunning outfit that you take 
with you on your autumn cruises to the 
haunts of water fowl is partly a matter 
of choice, and partly one of necessity. 
Your gun, of course, depends on indi- 
vidual taste and you have probably de- 
cided it years ago. Here is a handy way 
to carry it. Fasten loops of marlin or 
fish twine to cabin stanchions and slip 
the barrel and stock through them. 
Then your gun is ready for use at any 
moment, is out of the way of scratches 
and knocks it would receive if lying 
around, and occupies much less room 
that if it were placed on a cumbersome 
wooden rack. 

Shells should be kept as free from 
dampness as possible, as they are apt to 
swell, and there is nothing more fitted 
to stop the action of a “pump” gun than 
a swollen cartridge. If you are to shoot 
from a battery, a shallow tin box cov- 
ered with leather is desirable. There is 
always more or less water in the bottom 
of a battery, and if you leave your car- 
tridges on the flooring in their paste- 
board boxes there is danger of their 
getting wet and failing to work well. 
Paper shell boxes break open easily and 
your ammunition goes rolling about the 
battery promiscuously, while if it is in a 
solid tin case it is safe from moisture 
and always at your hand. Every gun- 
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ner knows how useless it is to try to keep 
shells in a coat pocket in a battery. 
They roll out when you lie down, or 
you find a series of acrobatic stunts 
necessary to get them out when the 
shooting is fast and furious. 

In most wild-fowl shooting, decoys 
are essential, as are duck boats, skiffs 
to carry decoys, and the battery. ‘There 
are two methods of carrying a battery 
and its layout of stool. One is in a 
large, flat-bottomed skiff, the method in 
most frequent use; the other is on the 
cruiser itself, 

If your power boat is fairly large and 
equipped with a good strong engine, 
which makes a few more or less smaller 
boats to tow a matter of no importance, 
the best way is to use the stool boat. 
This craft is usually from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, flat-bottomed and 
strongly built. The two hundred decoys 
are loaded into her stern and the bat- 
tery laid across her amidships. When 
the sportsman is ready to put out his 
rig, he pushes off in this craft, heaves 
over the battery, throws out the stool, 
and arranges himself for business, while 
his partner poles the stool boat back to 
the cruiser, which tows her away. The 
rig is picked up in the same manner. 
Thus the only province of the stool boat 
is to act as a freighter for the outfit. 
The picking up of dead birds is done in 
a rowboat or a small power skiff. 


Ways of Carrying the Battery 


A loaded stool boat is a pretty heavy 
drag to a motor boat. Some smaller 
cruisers have adopted a novel method of 
carrying the battery and escaping the 
cumbersome freights. They are rigged 
with a pair of flat davits on the stern, 
and the battery, with the stool in it, is 
lifted to these davits and lashed fast. 
The rig is put out from the cruiser, and 
the decoys set from a rowboat. In this 
manner the completed outfit is carried 
without the stool boat, and at the same 
time not an inch of deck room is wasted. 

The tender to pick up game and to 
transport the gunner from the cruiser to 
the battery is another essential to the 
outfit which is governed by the amount 
of expense a man decides to put into his 
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rig. By far the best tender is a power 
dory with a two- or three-horse power 
engine. Its operation is far preferable 
to pulling a rowboat against a freezing 
thirty-mile gale. Then, too, rapidity in 
picking up dead birds from the stool 
is a prime factor when ducks are flying 
fast. A man who is forced to dawdle 
about in a rowboat “picking up” may 
spoil half a dozen shots for the gunner 
before he can get away from the decoys, 
while a power dory can dart in, sweep 
up a pair of redheads, and dash away 
again with the loss of only a minute or 
two to the man in the battery. 

There are very few open-water gun- 
ners along the coast to-day who have 
not given up sailing craft for motor 
boats, or who if they have stuck to their 
old wind jammers have not supplement- 
ed their usefulness with auxiliaries. 
During the open season scores of hand- 
somely fitted power cruisers can be 
counted on the flats of Chesapeake, each 
with her party of gunners. Along the 
reach of Great South Bay there is hardly 
a gunning craft that is not fitted with 
a gasoline engine. Some of them are 
old sloops, remodeled, and boast only 
single-cylinder ‘“make-and-break”  en- 
gines, but many of them are clean-bowed, 
knife-stemmed motor boats with up-to- 
date machines. More of this type are 
being added to the ranks every year. It 
will not be long before every sportsman 
who follows ducks along the coast will 
do it in his winter-cabin motor cruiser. 

On most waters, of course, the motor 
boat as a facility to hunting is merely 
a floating home for her owner in which 
he moves about from place to place to 
suit his desires. Actual shooting from a 
motor-propelled craft is prohibited, and 
wisely so, on nearly all waters, but there 
are a goodly number of wealthy sports- 
men who leave New York and other big 
harbors every year on hunting cruisers 
that take them as far south as Florida or 
as far north as Nova Scotia before the 
season is over. ‘These men, who own 
magnificently fitted vessels of large size 
are the advance guard who are showing 
the way to motor-boat hunting for thou- 
sands of others, less pretentious in 
equipment, perhaps, but every whit as 
good sportsmen. 


THE NESTER ON CARRIZO 
Ly Charles filden Se/fzer 


Illustrated by 


ID TUCKER, the Lazy J 

manager, swept the stranger 

with an emotionless glance. 

Turning away job-seekers was 

not the pleasantest of his du- 

ties. But the Lazy J comple- 
ment was at the limit—even exceeding 
it by one. The cook had complained 
bitterly. Tucker had said this much to 
the stranger. 

“I’ve shore got to have a job,” re- 
turned the latter, lingering in the door- 
way. 

Tucker had returned to his accounts 
—a sign that he had dismissed the mat- 
ter from his mind. He now looked up 
sharply. “Then you'll have to get 
along over to the next ranch, the Bar 
Cross. A hundred miles, I reckon. Ask 
for McVea.” 

Again he returned to his accounts, 
but the stranger still lingered. He was 
tall and angular and on the meridian 
of life. His clothing—a flannel shirt, 
worn through at the elbows, in tatters 
across the back and over the shoulders, 
and held down with what remained of 
a pair of suspenders, which in turn kept 
a pair of patched and faded trousers 
from slipping into his boots—clung to 
him in ungraceful folds. His broad- 
brimmed hat had ragged apertures in 
the crown through which his long, un- 
kempt hair straggled in unlovely pha- 
lanx. Only his pistol—its butt gaping 
halfway out of the holster—had sur- 
vived, it seemed, the disintegration of 
his personal adornment. 

“I’ve shore got to have a job,” he de- 
clared again. He had not moved; his 
body was a little more rigid, his head 
more erect, his lean under jaw had come 
forward slightly; he seemed to bristle 
with obstinacy. 

“What!” snapped 
erect. “What's that?” 


Tucker, sitting 


Clarence Rowe 


“T’ve shore got to have a job,” re- 
peated the stranger. 

Tucker settled again into his chair, 
smiling grimly. “We don’t need any 
hands,” he said coldly. “We've got one 
man too many now. I reckon I told 
you that before.” And now he raised 
his voice a trifle. “You don’t get any 
job here!” 

The stranger’s face whitened under 
the alkali dust upon it, and he shivered 
as though a cold wind had swept sud- 
denly upon him. He turned slowly 
toward the door, tottering a little as he 
did so and steadying himself against the 
jamb. “I reckon I’ll be gittin’ along 
then,” he said. 

“Wait!” commanded Tucker. “You 
ain’t going like that. You’re weak, 
man! Go down to the bunkhouse and 
tell the cook to fix you up something to 
eat!” 

The stranger hesitated. 
the job?” he said. 

“No!” returned the manager with 
sudden heat. “I told you that before. 
You’re welcome to a feed, but you don’t 
get any job. That’s final, I reckon.” 
He turned again to his desk. 

“Then I don’t eat,” said the stranger 
with a mournful smile. “ I’ll just climb 
onto my li'l’ ol’ cayuse an’ git back.” 

“Get back where?” questioned the 
manager abruptly. 

“To Carrizo Creek,” returned the 
stranger. “I reckon I'll stay there. 
That’s a right pretty range an’ I might 
as well take up a quarter section. You 
ain’t changed yore mind about that 
job?” 

“No!” again snapped the manager. 
“You figuring on nestering over on Car- 
rizo?” 

“Yes,” returned the stranger; 
a right pretty bit of country. 
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“It is,’ answered the manager quiet- 
ly. “There ain’t none prettier. But it 
ain’t just the place I’d go if I was 
thinking of nestering.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“You don’t say! But there ain’t any 
two men got the same idee about things. 
You reckon?” 
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“VE SHORE GOT TO HAVE A JOB,’ 


“No,” said the manager shortly. 
“There’s a cabin and some sheds over 
there. You don’t happen to know what 
became of the man who built them?” 

“No,” said the stranger. 

Tucker smiled coldly. “If I was in 
your place I’d find out before I decided 
to take up any land over there.” 

“You don’t mean—” began the 
stranger. 

“The Lazy J company is in business 
to make money,” announced Tucker 
significantly. “It don’t want any man’s 
cattle grazing up the grass hereabouts.” 

“T reckon the company won’t bother 
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me none,” observed the stranger with a 
weary smile, “I’ve only got twenty 
head.” For a moment he hesitated as 
though he would have said something 
more, and then shutting his teeth grimly, 
he went out and mounted his pony. 
From the office window ‘Tucker 
watched him as he went out into the 


REPEATED THE STRANGER. 


thirty miles of plain that lay between 
the ranch house and Carrizo Creek. 
Long after pony and rider had become 
a mere dot Tucker sat at his desk be- 
side the open window, his elbows on the 
sill, his chin in his hands—meditating. 
An hour later, when the range boss 
came in to make out his daily report, 
the manager still sat at the window. 
The dot had disappeared. The manager 
sighed as he turned to the range boss. 
“We're going to have a nester over 
on Carrizo,” he said carelessly as he 
turned again to his neglected accounts. 
The range boss smiled. “That ain’t 
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supposed to be just the proper thing, is 
it?” he observed dryly. 

“Well, no.” Between the two men 
passed a glance of perfect understand- 
ing. Yet in Tucker’s voice there had 
been a reluctant note that caused the 
range boss to glance quickly at him. 

“You know him?” he asked. 

“No.” 

The range boss sniffed contemptu- 
ously. “Then what in 2 

“T know,” returned Tucker. “I 
hadn’t ought to feel that way, but some- 
how I don’t seem to be able to help it. 
I ain’t never been able to get over that 
other one. And now here’s another. 
Why couldn’t the damn fool stay 
away?” he added with sudden fierceness. 
“T told him I didn’t want him hanging 
around the Lazy J!” 

“Then I reckon it’s his own funeral,” 
said the range boss grimly. “When a 
man’s warned an’ won't listen, there 
ain’t no more to be said.” 

“T wouldn’t swear this was a man,” 
declared Tucker in a lowered voice. 
“He’s just a poor, ornery-looking sort 
of a cuss who has been out in the world 
and found it a little bigger than he 
thought it was. Didn’t have a whole 
stitch on him,” he continued sympa- 
thetically. “Must have run into hard 
luck sure enough.” 

“T’ve seen them kind before,” said the 
range boss. “Ain’t no good at any- 
thing. Don’t stay in one place long 
enough to git acquainted with it. Run 
acrost one down in the Panhandle oncet; 
he’d been rovin’ around till he’d staked 
out enough land to own a territory of 
his own—if he could have got it all in 
one place.” 

Tucker had returned to the window, 
and the range boss sat down at a table 
and proceeded to make out his report. 
For fifteen minutes there was a dead si- 
lence in the office and then, his task 
completed, the range boss stirred un- 
easily. 

“Any orders about the fellow on Car- 
rizo?” 

Tucker started and turned. “Yes,” 
he said slowly; “the usual way. Lazy 
J will have to get along without him.” 

The range boss smiled with grim ap- 
preciation of the dire significance con- 
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veyed by the manager’s words. 
when the range boss 


But 
had departed 
Tucker turned again to the window. 
“The poor cuss,” he said with a queer 
break in his voice; “the poor cuss. 


Hungry and wouldn’t eat. I wonder 


why ?” 
II 


The drooping pony halted at the bars 
of the old corral fence on the broad 
level above the bed of Carrizo Creek, 
and stood patiently while the man 
fumbled uncertainly about the saddle 
cinches. It shook itself gratefully when 
the heavy saddle clattered to the ground, 
waiting with a mild, inquiring gaze as 
the man let down the bars. Then it 
stumbled slowly through the opening, 
while the man replaced the bars, shoul- 
dered the saddle, and strode stiffly to- 
ward the door of the adobe hut that 
the Lazy J manager had termed a 
“cabin.” As his figure darkened the 
doorway a pale, emaciated woman rose 
from a pile of bedding and swayed to 
meet him. 

“Well?” she questioned breathlessly, 
hopefully. 

“TI didn’t git no job—yet,” answered 
the man in a gentle voice, “but the man- 
ager said he’d be shore an’ give me one 
before long. We can manage a few 
days yet, you reckon?” 

The woman seemed to shrink. “Un- 
cle Henry,” she said slowly, but without 
reproach, her eyes searching the man’s 
face intently, “you haven’t been prom- 
ised work. You are telling me that to 
cheer me. I know you have been re- 
fused; I can see it in your eyes.” She 
smiled wanly. “But we won’t give up, 
will we?” 

She was seized suddenly with a par- 
oxysm of coughing, and Uncle Henry 
stepped quickly to her side and placing 
an arm around her waist led her to a 
rough bench that stood just outside the 
door of the hut, seating her upon it and 
standing beside her to steady her. A 
slight breeze came sighing over the val- 
ley of the Carrizo and through the sparse 
timber of the creek; the sinking sun 
threw golden streams at their very feet; 
the distant mountains emerged from 
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their somber grayness and took on a 
mantle of beauty, rising majestically 
amidst a sea of vari-colored shadows— 
shadows that fell, ever changing, upon 
the world, violet and yellow, pink and 
purple, orange and scarlet and pearl, 
slowly merging and blending under the 
deft brush of nature. 

The woman ceased coughing; the 
man stroked her hair. She looked up 
and smiled gently. 

“You ought to git well in this here 
climate,” said Uncle Henry; “it’s a fine 
climate—better than we found in Ari- 
zona.” 

The woman’s gaze grew eager. “I 
hope so,” she said fervidly. “I don’t 
want to die until I find him.” 

“T reckon we'll find him pretty 
soon,” said Uncle Henry encouragingly, 
though hopelessness dwelt deep in his 
eyes. “It might help if I’d know him 
when I see him, but I don’t. We've 
been pretty far to find him, ain’t we?” 

“Very far,” returned the woman 
wearily. “There are times when it 
seems that we have been all over the 
world.” 

“We've shore been over a heap of it. 
We’ve trucked over Colorado, Arizona, 
an’ Texas. An’ now we're here. Don’t 
you think we might go back some time, 
where you kin git some better—if we 
don’t find him pretty soon?” 

The woman gazed with yearning 
eyes at the beauty of the distant moun- 
tains. “Uncle Henry,” she said with 


gentle conviction, “I am going te find 
him. 


You have asked me so many 
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times to give up the search, but I am 
not going to give up until—” She sud- 
denly found Uncle Henry’s hand strok- 
ing her head. 

“We'll find him, Mary. The world 
ain’t so big that it can’t be done.” He 
tottered slightly, and to steady himself 
bore heavily upon her head. She looked 
up, startled. 

“Why, Uncle Henry!” she said, her 
voice filled with self-reproach, “I forgot! 
You haven’t had anything to eat! 
There’s some biscuit and a piece of beef 
left in the chuck box, and enough coffee 
to—” She looked up at him with 
shocked eyes: “Didn’t they give you 
anything to eat over to the ranch?” 

“T reckon not,” returned Uncle 
Henry, vainly attempting a weak gayety. 
“I’ve et as much as I ought. It don’t 
take much to keep me goin’, Why, 
Mary, don’t you remember that time 
down in the Panhandle country when 
I went four days without—” But boast 
could not provide strength, and he tot- 
tered again and sank slowly down on 
the bench. 

In an instant the woman was on her 
feet and moving within the hut. Uncle 
Henry could hear her fumbling about 
in the chuck box. Presently she came 
out and placed the coffeepot over the 
fire that she had kindled to prepare her 
own supper; then she returned to the 
hut and brought out a few soda biscuits 
and some pieces of dried beef. 

The man watched her with a sad, 
reminiscent smile. Her figure still bore 
evidence of a past physical perfection 
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that he knew well. Until her twentieth 
year he had watched her bloom with the 
health and vigor that had made her a 
wondrous flower of womanhood. And 
then for ten years he had watched the 
bloom die out of her cheeks, had 
watched her vigorous young body grad- 
ually yield to the ravages of disappoint- 
ment and disease, until now, at the age 
of thirty—Uncle Henry gazed with 
moist eyes at the darkening shadows be- 
neath the distant mountains. How 
long until the end? 

“T reckon we ought to be movin’ 
along pretty soon,” he said presently, 
between mouthfuls, dipping the hard 
biscuit into the steaming coffee. He 
could just see her face in the dusk; it 
was alight with wonder and seemed all 
eyes, luminous with interrogation. “I 
reckon I was lyin’ about that job,” he 
added in deep embarrassment; “I wasn’t 
promised no job.” 

She attempted lightness. “You are 
not a very good dissembler,” she said. 

“If a man wants to keep a secret, I 
reckon he hadn’t ought to look at a 
woman,” he returned. “But I just can’t 
let you go on thinkin’ it’s all right, be- 
cause it ain’t. They don’t want us 
here.” 

“T knew,” she said, with patient res- 
ignation. “They wouldn’t have allowed 
you to go away hungry if they had 
wanted you.” 

Uncle Henry smiled grimly; the hot 
coffee and the food had stimulated the 
return of his natural vigor. “I reckon 
I’m some to blame for that,” he de- 
clared. “The manager offered me grub, 
an’ I wouldn’t take it because a job 
didn’t go with it.” 

“Wasn't that 
Henry?” 

“Maybe it was,” he returned; “an 
maybe it made the manager think I 
was a bit huffy. But I ain’t no beggar; 
I’d a heap ruther steal than beg.” 

The woman did not answer; she was 
looking at the burning, flaming streaks 
and prismatic spots that illuminated the 
distant heavens. They both sat a long 
time watching. Then the colors faded 
slowly and the gray veil of dusk de- 
scended; night had fallen over the Car- 
rizo. 
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The woman shivered as with the cold, 
Her profile was turned to Uncle Henry 
—a pale, drawn, tragic face, framed in 
the bleak, cheerless film of the dusk. 
Something gripped at the man’s heart. 
He knew. Hope was dying. Despair 
was beckoning to her. He rose and 
walked to the rock-walled cliff that bor- 
dered the bed of the Carrizo, Words 
formed on his lips and were forced 
back—and came again: “I’d a heap 
ruther steal than beg.” He looked 
again at the woman, sitting on the bench 
beside the door—a pitifully slender fig- 
ure, all out of accord with the great, 
grim country into which she had come. 
He brushed his eyes with the sleeve of 
his flannel shirt. 

“T’ve just got to steal,” he said grim- 
ly; “I’ve just got to git her some fresh 
beef!” And then he laughed with bit- 
ter humor. “I told that manager I had 
twenty head of steers. An’ I ain’t got 
a one—not a durned one!” 


III 


On a morning two weeks from the 
day on which the Lazy J manager had 
watched Uncle Henry’s departure from 
the ranch house, the range boss stepped 
into the office. Perplexity had brought 
wrinkles upon his forehead. 

“We're twenty short on the tally,” 
he said to Tucker; “I reckon there’s a 
rustler workin’ on the herd.” 

Tucker looked up grimly. ‘“You’re 
feeding down on the Carrizo,” he said 
quietly. 

“Ves,” 

“You've been neglectful,” observed 
Tucker, his eyes meeting those of the 
range boss. The latter colored angrily. 

“Meanin’?” he snapped _interroga- 
tively. 

“Meaning that nester I told you 
about some time ago. I reckon none 
of the boys have been over to see him.” 

The range boss shifted uneasily. 
“Shucks!” he said explosively. “I 


didn’t think he’d try it so soon! You 
reckon he has?” 
Tucker smiled expressively. “When 


he was over here asking me for a job 
he was all in. I know a hungry man 
when I see one. He told me he had 
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twenty steers in his own name, and a 
man that’s got twenty steers ain’t go- 
ing hungry very long. If he was lying 
then, I reckon he ain’t lying now, and 
if some of the boys will ride over there 
and take a look around his corral they'll 
find about twenty steers that ought to 
have the Lazy J brand on them.” 

This was a very long speech for the 
manager, and when he had concluded 
he sighed and took up his pencil—a 
sign that he had nothing more to say. 
But the range boss hesitated. 

“Tf he’s got the steers?” he interro- 
gated. 

Tucker cast a look of grim signifi- 
cance at the range boss. ‘“There’s only 
one way,” he said. 


IV 


Uncle Henry had not appropriated 
the twenty Lazy J steers at one fell 
swoop. That would have been hazard- 
ous and would have excited the sus- 
picions of the sick woman. And he 
wished—above everything—to keep her 
from knowing. He might, indeed, have 
refrained from making such a_ heavy 
levy upon the Lazy J herd, for as far 
as his immediate needs were concerned 
one steer would have answered as well 
as twenty and would have been less 
trouble to take care of. But there was 
a certain ironic humor in the transac- 
tion. 

He had told the manager of the Lazy 
J ranch that he had twenty steers, and 
he knew, from the tone of the man- 
ager’s voice when the latter had ad- 
vised him to stay away from Carrizo 
Creek, that the manager meditated some 
sort of action in case his advice was ig- 
nored. Uncle Henry knew what to ex- 
pect. Innocent or guilty, nesters came 
invariably to the same end. And so 
each one of the Lazy J cattle appropri- 
ated by Uncle Henry represented to him 
merely another move in the grim game 
he was playing against fate and the 
Lazy J manager. 

He made some little attempt to cover 
up the crime. Nights, when the sick 
woman was asleep, he labored in the 
tickety corral with a branding pot and 
a crude iron, transforming the Lazy J 
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brand into the one he had adopted. 


The operation was very simple. In 
practical pyrography very little attention 
is given to flourishes. Therefore the 
Lazy J sign was made in the form of 
a J lying on its side. The sign adopted 
by Uncle Henry for purposes of con- 
venience resembled a capsized U. Uncle 
Henry merely continued the abbreviated 
line of the “J,” added a short vertical 
bar, and the cattle bore the brand of 
the Lazy “U.” 

He had butchered the youngest of the 
twenty. On a short branch of cedar 
suspended from the roof of the hut hung 
a hind quarter drying in the sun; in 
the chuck box were cuts for immediate 
use. The sick woman had remarked the 
sudden prosperity that had arrived at 
the camp. Uncle Henry had advanced 
a very plausible story. 

“They’re strays from the Lazy U 
ranch—over where I asked for the job. 
I got them runnin’ wild on the range 
an’ some day I’m goin’ to drive them 
back. Then I reckon that manager will 
give me a job. You reckon?” 

“T don’t know,” returned the sick 
woman doubtfully, “you’ve killed one 
of them.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Herry, grinning 
mildly, “that steer is shore tender an’ 
juicy. You feel some better sence you 
got fresh beef. You reckon?” 

The sick woman smiled wanly. “You 
have been very good to me, Uncle 
Henry,” she said irrelevantly. For a 
moment she stared unseeing over the 
rock walls of Carrizo Creek. Then she 
voiced the interrogation that, through 
repetition, had grown so deeply into 
Uncle Henry’s consciousness that he 
heard it nights in his dreams, burdened 
with the hopeless intonations of her 
voice: “I don’t want to die until I find 
him.” 

“T reckon we'll find him,” he re- 
turned softly. Then he rose and went 
over to her. “I reckon you’d better be 
goin’ inside,” he suggested. “It’s gittin’ 
most too cool for you out here.” 


V 


Uncle Henry was not surprised when 
they came. He had expected them most 
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any night. He knew they would come 
in the night, for such work as they were 
to do was better done away from the 
daylight. And so, when the half dozen 
Lazy J men, led by the range boss, came 
clattering down through a draw and 
swept into view on the slope of the Car- 
rizo, Uncle Henry stood at the far end 
of the corral fence, waiting for them. 
They saw him when they were yet a 
hundred yards away, and they came up 
to him—grim, silent men, cold-eyed, 
alert, ready for the stern business that 
had brought them. Uncle Henry made 
no hostile move. He stood before them, 
his legs a-sprawl, his arms folded over 
his chest. 

“We came over to look at your 
steers,” said the range boss coldly, his 
pistol poised. 

Uncle Henry laughed. ‘“They’re 
Lazy U steers,” he said. ‘“You’re wel- 
come to look at the brand.” 

The range boss snarled. “We ain’t 
lookin’ at any brands,” he returned 
gruffy. “At least if we do we'll look 
at them later. I reckon you know what 
I mean.” 

“T’m not sayin’ that I’m exactly de- 
lighted,” returned Uncle Henry, “but 
I’m ready. There ain’t no use tryin’ to 
explain to you men.” 

“I reckon explanations ain’t exactly 
necessary,” returned the range boss 
grimly. “You got any particular place 
where you might want to say a last 
word ?” 

Uncle Henry dropped his grim hu- 
mor. As his eyes sought those of the 
range boss they were gravely serious, 
almost pleading. “I’m goin’ to say the 
last word now, I reckon.” He came 
closer to the range boss and spoke ear- 
nestly ; “I want you to take care of her,” 
he said, “an’ don’t let her know where 
I’ve gone.” 

The range boss started and sat erect 
in his saddle, staring down at Uncle 
Henry with wide eyes. ‘“Her?” he said 
in sudden dismay. “Her!” 

“My niece,” returned Uncle Henry. 
“She’s over in the cabin asleep.” 

The horses of the little troop had be- 
come strangely agitated; their riders 
spurred closer and crowded around 
Uncle Henry. The range boss had for- 
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gotten his pistol—it lay loosely in the 
palm of his hand unaimed. “You got a 
woman here?” he questioned tensely. 

“She ain’t a bit well,” returned Uncle 
Henry gravely; “she’s run down some- 
what. She didn’t have any grub to 
speak of when we got here, an’ she ain’t 
a bit well. That’s why I took your 
steers. She needed some fresh beef, an’ 
I got it for her. I reckon that don’t 
make no difference to you men. But 
it did to her; she’s some better sense 
then.” 

The six Lazy J punchers sat on their 
horses like graven images, and the range 
boss swept their faces in grave, silent 
contemplation. Then a tall young 
puncher, whose face had grown pallid 
very recently, spurred forward and 
spoke hoarsely : 

“I reckon it does make some differ- 
ence. We ain’t here to persecute no 
woman.” 

“That’s so,” chorused the others. 

The range boss gave over a moment 
to indecision. “We don’t know whether 
he’s romancin’ or not. We'll ride down 
an’ see.” 

Uncle Henry started forward, pro- 
testing. “I don’t want you to bother 
her,” he said. “I don’t want her to 
know.” 

The range boss sneered. “I reckon, 
boys,” he said coldly, “that he’s just 
gassin’ for time. There ain’t no woman 
down there.” 

Uncle Henry opened his mouth to 
reply and then closed it again suddenly, 
as his eyes swept the space between the 
group of men and the hut. “Hush!” 
he commanded hoarsely. “She’s com- 
in’ a? 

She had heard voices and had de- 
cided to investigate. She came toward 
them slowly, waveringly, falteringly, the 
clear moonlight streaming over her pale 
face and giving her eyes a haunting, 
unnatural gleam. Involuntarily the 
men of the Lazy J spurred their ponies 
into line and sat facing her, their heads 
uncovered, their faces grim and white, 
their eyes staring intensely. The deep 
silence that had fallen at her appear- 
ance lasted until she spoke. 

“Why,” she said quaveringly, her 
eyes sweeping the group with fearful, 








‘““AN’ THERE WAS THE SICK WOMAN 


STANDIN’ IN THE DOOR OF THE HUT 


LOOKIN’ 


AT HIM KIND OF WILD-LIKE.” 


uncertain glances, “why, Uncle Henry, 
what does this mean?” 

Uncle Henry had stepped to her side 
and was supporting her, his arms about 


her shoulders to protect her 
chill wind that was sweeping 
valley of the Carrizo. 
“They're Lazy U men,” he said with 
a swift glance of warning to the range 
boss. ‘“They’ve found out that I’ve 


from the 
down the 


been pickin’ up some of their strays an’ 
they’ve come over to thank me—an 
take the steers back. <An’ I’m goin’ 
back with them,” he said, smiling at her. 
“That manager old you about has 
“That ger I told 4 bout |} 
sent for me. He’s goin’ to give me a 
. ” 
job.” He turned to the range boss and 
regarded him gravely. “I reckon that’s 
about correct?” he questioned. 

“T reckon,” returned the range boss 
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in a low tone. “The manager wants to 
see you mighty bad.” 

Uncle Henry was already guiding 
the sick woman’s faltering feet toward 
the hut. “You go right back an’ go to 
sleep,” he said. “One of these men will 
camp outside until I come back in the 
mornin’. You'll wait for me?” he said, 
turning again to the range boss and 
speaking with subtle irony; “I reckon 
that trip over won't take very long, 
anyway.” 


VI 


The range boss and five punchers 
rode into the Lazy J corral yard just at 
dawn. Uncle Henry was with them. 
They clattered up the yard to the door 
of the manager’s office and dismounted. 
Tucker had heard them coming and rose 
to meet them. His first sharp glance 
told him that something had gone 
wrong. First, there was Uncle Henry, 
who should not have been with them 
at all, and he had seen that Uncle 
Henry’s pistol still swung in its holster 
and that only five of the men had re- 
turned. 

“T reckon you'd better come in,” he 
said shortly. 

He left the door and went to his desk, 
seating himself in the chair beside it. 
Silently the men filed in and ranged 
themselves along the wall. Then Tuck- 
er cast a glance of grave inquiry at the 
range boss. 

“Where’s Ed?” he asked. 

“Over on Carrizo,” returned the 
range boss shortly. He caught the grim 
interrogation in Tucker’s eyes. ‘‘No,” 
he said, answering it, “he didn’t cash 
in. He’s camped in front of the ol’ 
cabin, doin’ guard duty. It’s a woman. 
That’s why we’re here.” 

Tucker rose clear of his chair and 


stood erect, staring in astonishment 
across the top of his desk. 
“A what?” he snapped, his eyes 


searching each face for corroboration. 
The five punchers bobbed their heads 
affirmatively. “A woman,” repeated 
the range boss, grim enjoyment in his 
tone. He jerked a thumb toward Uncle 
Henry. “He says it’s his niece. The 
beys wouldn’t stand for nothin’ but 
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bringin’ him over here to see you about 
ig 

Tucker turned to Uncle Henry. “A 
woman?” he said, pinning Uncle Henry 
with a sharp glance. “Your niece, you 


a , pr? 
say! 
Uncle Henry nodded. “I reckon 
’ . ” . . “oa ’ 
she’s my niece,” he said quietly. “She’s 


a good girl. You reckon your man will 
take good care of her?” he added so- 
licitously. 

“Ed’s_ reliable,” returned Tucker 
coldly. ‘‘What’s your niece doing over 
on Carrizo?” 

“Restin’,” answered Uncle Henry; 
“Just restin’. She’s somewhat run 
down,” he added, raising his eyes to the 
manager’s and regarding him with quiet 
seriousness. “You see, her an’ me’s 
been ’round quite a li’l’ bit an’ it’s made 
her some tired. She wanted to rest up 
a bit before we went any farther, she 
said. An’ so when we run onto the hut 
over on Carrizo we just stayed there.” 

“Thought it would be a good place 
to rustle cattle,” sneered Tucker. 

Uncle Henry lowered his eyes in 
pained embarrassment. “I reckon we 
didn’t think of that right off,” he said 
slowly. ‘We didn’t have anything to 
eat to speak of an’ so I just took some 
of yore steers. I couldn’t let her starve. 
You reckon?” 

“No-o,” admitted Tucker grudging- 
ly, “you couldn’t. But you rustled 
twenty steers. You couldn't eat all of 
them in two weeks.” 

Uncle Henry smiled. 
not. But I P 

“They was all branded with the Lazy 
U sign,” interposed the range boss. 

“But I knowed,” resumed Uncle 
Henry, unmoved by the interruption, 
“that you men would hang me just as 
quick for stealin’ one as twenty. You 
didn’t want us here an’ we didn’t have 
chuck enough to go on. You was bound 
to git me, anyway. You recollect, I told 
you I had twenty steers,” he said seri- 
ously, “an’ I didn’t want you for to 
ketch me in a lie.” 

“That’s why you covered the Lazy 
J with the Lazy U?” returned Tucker 
significantly. 

Uncle Henry smiled gently. “TI reck- 
on you caught me after all,” he re- 


“No, I reckon 
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turned. “But she didn’t. She thinks 
they’re strays that I’m keepin’ for you 
an’ that I’ve come over here for a job. 
She’s a good girl,” he added reverently ; 
“she was always a good girl—only some 
folks didn’t think so. ‘Things do go 
that-a-way sometimes. You reckon?” 

“Yes,” returned Tucker, his body 
slowly losing its rigidity, “they do. 
What’s your niece doing in this here 
country ?” 

Uncle Henry glanced around, inspect- 
ing each face minutely. “I reckon you- 
all wouldn’t be interested in knowin’ 
that,” he said gently. “I never found 
any one that was interested in it. Every- 
body has got a heap to do to mind their 
own business, you reckon?” 

The mild reproof brought expressive 
smiles to the faces of the attentive 
punchers. Tucker frowned. Uncle 
Henry caught the frown and straight- 
ened up with resolution. “Of course 
I know you-all are goin’ to hang me,” 
he said steadily; “I knowed it when I 
took your steers. I ain’t carin’ about 
what’s goin’ to happen to me. It’s her 
I’m goin’ to talk about. She’s a good 
girl, an’ I ain’t a bit sorry I took your 
steers. That one I butchered made her 
feel a heap better. I reckon you’re man 
enough to see that she don’t git mis- 
treated after I leave her. You needn't 
tell her that I took your steers; that 
would hurt her mighty bad. You reck- 
on?” 

Several of the punchers shuffled their 
feet uneasily. The range boss stood 
rigid. A glumness had settled over his 
face, his lips formed a straight, hard 
line. The frown had gone from Tuck- 
er’s face; something gentle and sympa- 
thetic had come into it. He stiffened 
suddenly with decision. 

“T reckon I'll ride over to Carrizo 
and look at this woman,” he said. 
“Some of you boys hook up the hood- 
lum wagon and follow me. Duncan,” 
he said sharply to the range boss, “you 
stay here and keep an eye on this thief.” 
He turned to Uncle Henry, speaking 
with foreboding calm: “It will take me 
about six hours to find out whether 
you’re lying,” he said. “If you are, 
you'll have time while I’m gone to fix 
up a nice little prayer.” 
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At dawn Ed, the Lazy J puncher 
who had remained to do guard duty 
over the sick woman, rolled out of his 
tarpaulin and sat up, rubbing his eyes 
in bewilderment, being unable to accus- 
tom himself to the scene. The sick 
woman had rekindled the fire and a 
camp kettle swung from a triple stan- 
chion and was boiling merrily to the 
music of the crackling flames. Being a 
reliable man, Ed did not rise immediate- 
ly; he wanted time to get his senses ad- 
justed to the new order of things in 
which he found himself. 

While he sat watching the sick wom- 
an she washed a cut of fresh beef in a 
battered tin pan and dropped it into the 
kettle. Then she disappeared into the 
hut, to reappear presently with a coffee- 
pot and a rickety mill. She came only 
as far as the bench at the door of the 
hut, sitting down and placing the coffee 
mill on her lap and pouring some coffee 
into the cylinder. As her arm described 
the circles necessary to the process of 
grinding she sang—not loudly, but in 
a voice that told of past power and 
sweetness — dolorous, trembling, as 
though reminiscent sorrow bore heavily 
upon her: 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me; let me 
hide myself in thee.” 

Ed did not rise; he lay stealthily 
down again and listened with all his 
ears until the end of the song—until 
the voice of the singer had died away 
in cadences that sounded very much like 
sobs. Then he rubbed his eyes, fighting 
desperately to keep back the chilling 
tingles that raced madly down his spine, 
and sat up. The sick woman was gaz- 
ing at him with friendly eyes. 

“NIa’am,” he said respectfully, his 
face shining with sympathy and admira- 
tion, “you cert’nly do sing that song 
nice. I reckon it ain’t just what you'd 
call a scarce song either, for my boss 
sings it sometimes. But he sings it gen- 
erally in the night, when there ain’t 
no noise to speak of an’ when he’s kind 
of lonesome, I reckon. But it’s cert’nly 
nice, ma’am, it cert’nly is.” 

She rose and placed the coffee mill 
down on the bench. ‘Then she came 
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over close to Ed and stood looking down 
at him. 

“Did you say,” she asked slowly, 
“that your boss sings that song?” 

“T reckon he does,” returned Ed; 
“though he don’t sing it just like yeu 
do.” 

The sick woman trembled. “Tell 
me about him,” she said. ‘‘What is his 
name? What is he like?” 

“Well,” began Ed, puzzled over the 
essentials of description, “he’s a_ tall 
man, who ain’t got very much to say 
about nothin’. He’d been a right good 
looker if it wasn’t for a gash in his left 
cheek. His name’s Tuck m 

Ed was on his feet in a flash, for the 
sick woman was swaying like a broken 
reed. In an instant he had her in his 
arms and had carried her to the bench, 
where he laid her at full length while 
he ran to the bed of the Carrizo for 
water. 

“T reckon singin’ that song was too 
much for her, she’s so weak,” said Ed. 





But to Ed, in spite of his ignorance, 
belongs the distinction of being the only 
man, besides the manager, to witness the 
end. It is told in Ed’s own words, as 
Ed himself told it to the Lazy J men 
who were possessed of well-founded sus- 
picions. 

“Tucker come ridin’ down through 
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the draw at the back of the corral fence 
at seven o'clock,” said Ed. ‘An’ he 
shore did look fine lopin’ up on that 
big black horse of his’n. He rode up 
to the door of the hut an’ slipped off’n 
the black before you could say ‘Jack 
Rabbit.’ An’ there was the sick woman 
standin’ in the door of the hut lookin’ 
at him kind of wild-like. 

“Tucker stood an’ looked back—like 
he looked that time when he heard that 
ol’ Harve, his side kicker, had been shot 
over on Purgatory by rustlers, if you 
remember. Well, they both looked. 
An’ then the sick woman said, very 
quiet: ‘I knew I would find you some 
day.’ But Tucker stood kind of stiff- 
like, not sayin’ anything till she’d added: 
‘It was a lie, Sidney, manufactured for 
the purpose of parting us. Won't you 
believe me, Sidney ?’ 

“T reckon it must have been a lie, 
whatever it was,” said Ed in conclusion, 
“for Tucker smiled kind of sorrowful- 
like an’ opened his arms out wide. An’ 
she run into them, an’ they both stood 
still for a long time, just sayin’ nothin’. 

“That was all, except that pretty 
soon Tucker turned his head an’ saw 
me lookin’ at them, an’ he said, sharp 
an’ quick: ‘Ed, you git back to the boys 
that’s drivin’ the hoodlum wagon an’ 
tell them to git over to Carrizo like 
hell was after them.’ ” 
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MERICA’S first “avia- 
tion meet” held at Los 
Angeles, California, 
January 1oth—2oth, is 
now a matter of his- 
tory. So also are the 
records for altitude, fast and slow fly- 
ing, sustained flight, and passenger carry- 
ing. Nearly five hundred thousand peo- 
ple, in the aggregate, saw the contests 


and the repeated visits of many of them 
testified to the deep interest in aerial 
sports. It must be borne in mind that 
the Los Angeles meeting was the first 
to be held in America and following, 
as it did within a comparatively short 
time, the successful Rheims affair, the 
American public, up and down the 
coast, was hungry to put to ocular proof 
the much-discussed flying machines, 























Photographed expressly for THE OUTING MAGAZINE by Kalph S. Hawkins. 
CURTISS IN BIPLANE JUST AFTER LEAVING THE GROUND. 

















Photographed expressly for THE OUTING MAGAZINE by Ralph S, Hawkins. 
CURTISS IN BIPLANE PREPARING TO ALIGHT. 
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DRAMATIC CENTER 


OF THE WEEK. 


That many Easterners, particularly 
from New York, traveled across the 
continent to watch the tests of mono- 
planes, biplanes, and dirigibles is addi- 
tional evidence of the widespread inter- 
est in this effort to conquer the air 
highways. 

Within six miles of the Pacific Ocean 
and fourteen miles southwest of Los 
Angeles, on the famous old Dominguez 
rancho—a notable holding in pre-Gringo 
days—was the site chosen for the ex- 
hibits. On the west line of a vast 
field, devoid of trees or shrubbery, the 
immense grand stand was erected, giving 
to its fifteen thousand occupants an un- 
obstructed view of the aviation maneu- 
vers. Strung around the inclosure on 


three sides, many ranks deep, on foot, 
in carriages, and in automobiles, was a 
daily attendance at least as large again 
as the crowd filling the grand stand and 
boxes. 

Not even the Scotch mist at the close 
of the first week 


of the meet could 
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dampen the enthusiasm with which the 
daring flights of Paulhan, the whizzing 
rush of Glenn Curtiss, the clever head 
work of the young New Yorker, Wil- 
lard, the pertinacious efforts of Hamil- 
ton to rival the feats of the Frenchman, 
and the soaring aloft of Knabenshue and 
Beachey in their dirigibles were wit- 
nessed. Quite as inspiring as the opera- 
tions of these machines was the typical 
California multitude, pleased as chil- 
dren with new toys and itching to ex- 
amine at close range the wonderful in- 
ventions that sailed so easily and so 
smoothly before them. 

They saw the oncoming aeroplane, 
swift as a bird in full flight and appear- 
ing every whit as graceful, under per- 
fect control of the aviator, riding the 
air at any desired height and with far 
more safety, apparently, than the auto- 
mobile hugging terra firma, several hun- 
dred feet below the extended canvas 
wings. It was a sight calculated to 
make the blood flow faster, even in the 
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PAULHAN IN THE BLERIOT MONOPLANE WHICH DID NOT COME UP TO EXPECTATIONS 
AT LOS ANGELES. 


veins of the most sluggish. Never de- ments gave way to the remarkable exhi- 
viating from a chosen course, answering bition of Wednesday, January 12, when, 
instantly to the direction of the steers- without any preliminary notice what- 
man, this new creature of the air seemed ever, the young Frenchman began cir- 
endowed with life, so responsive was it cling the field in the attempt to break the 
to the slightest indicated wish of the world’s record for altitude. As his bi- 
controlling power. With each succeed- plane mounted higher and higher, the at- 
ing day’s exhibit of man’s ingenuity and _ tention of the fifty thousand spectators, 
his ability to cleave the atmosphere un- now concentrated upon the rapidly re- 
scathed, the clamor on the part of non- ceding object above, grew almost painful 
aviators to share the flights of the man- in its intensity. Even with powerful 
birds grew louder. binoculars the machine, at its highest 
Louis Paulhan, in his Farman bi- flight, appeared scarcely larger than a 
plane, was easily the idol of the people soap box and the figure of the man was 
at this first of all American meets. Of entirely lost to view. 
medium height, blue-eyed, and fairer of That he had attained his object and 
skin than the average typical Frenchman; exceeded the height credited to Latham 
still in the twenties and weighing less of 3,600 feet, was not doubted by a 
than one hundred and forty pounds, he soul present. This belief soon became a 
approaches his machine with a whimsical certainty when the experts engaged in 
smile, climbs lightly into his seat, and establishing the vertical distance of the 
without the slightest demonstration aviator from earth by triangulation an- 
whirs aloft, followed by the applause nounced that he had passed the 4,000- 
of tens of thousands of admirers. foot level. Paulhan carried aloft with 
Naturally, all other of his achieve- him an aneroid barometer, but this was 
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PAULHAN CLIMBS 


LIGHTLY INTO HIS SEAT, 
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AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST DEMON- 


STRATION WHIRS ALOFT. 


not depended upon for the official mark- 
ing. 

A series of observations was taken by 
experts as the Frenchman ascended, the 
last one being secured just before he 
tipped the front planes to descend. The 
field man held the glasses on him and 
signaled the operators at the two transit 
instruments to clamp. In taking Paul- 
han’s altitude three triangles had to be 
solved, one of them a scalene, the other 
two right triangles. The use of the 
second transit instrument was necessary 
because of the moving object being off 
the base line. 

As the aviator swam nearer into view 
on his downward flight the excitement 
of the onlookers increased. Women 
gave vent to hysterical laughs that 
changed into sobs and in the eyes of many 
men were tears of excitement. It was 
a relief when the band dashed into the 
“Marseillaise,” in which thousands of 
voices blended. Five minutes later Paul- 
han glided to the earth in midfield and 


was immediately surrounded by a score 
of excited men. 

Richard Ferris, the general manager 
and originator of the meet, Cortlandt 
Field Bishop, president of the Aero 
Club of America and chairman of the 
judges’ committee, Edward Cleary, 
manager of the Paulhan interests, and 
Col. W. M. Garland of the executive 
committee, at once hoisted the record- 
breaker to their shoulders, but before 
they could rush him across the field 
to the grand stand, Madam Paulhan 
reached his side and, stooping toward 
her, the happy Frenchman planted a 
very emphatic kiss on his wife’s upturned 
lips. 

This was the signal for still more 
cheering from the field, which swelled 
into a great roar as Paulhan faced the 
sea of faces from the improvised throne 
to which he had been hoisted. Hand- 
kerchiefs and parasols waved all along 
the crowded grand stand and the field 
echoed with the shouts of applause. It 
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CURTISS’S FLIGHTS VIED WITH PAULHAN’S MORE SPECTACULAR FEATS IN AROUSING 


POPULAR 


was the perihelion of Paulhan’s popu- 
larity; a generous and deserved tribute 
to the 4,165 feet of air-climbing that 
was given as the result of the mathe- 
matical observations. The aneroid in- 
strument carried by Paulhan announced 
4,600 feet, but the records of the transit 
instruments were accepted as the official 
figures. 

This memorable flight was accom- 
plished under ideal conditions. There 
was the barest perceptible breeze, the 
sky was unflecked by a single cloud, 
and the sun shone as it can shine only 
in southern California in January. 
Overcoats were unnecessary, even in rid- 
ing to the aviation camp in an automo- 
bile; the thousands of women present 
were gayly clad, their vari-colored cos- 
tumes lighting up the grand stand and 
boxes picturesquely. The hour at which 
Paulhan began his flight was 4 P.M., 
when the air is quietest and most favor- 
able in this region for essaying difficult 
feats of flying. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


The altitude was accomplished in 
forty-five minutes. Five minutes and 
forty-six seconds sufficed for the descent, 
making the total time elapsed fifty min- 
utes and forty-six seconds. The day was 
known as San Diego Day, several thou- 
sand visitors from the southernmost Cal- 
ifornia city being on the grounds, and 
as a memorial of the event the San 
Diegans presented the flying Frenchman 
with a handsome silver trophy. From 
the aviation committee Paulhan received 
the purse of $3,000 offered for highest 
altitude reached, his record not being 
outdone during the meet. 

Next to Paulhan’s star achievement 
must be placed the fast time made by 
Glenn Curtiss, in the Curtiss mono- 
plane, over the 16.11-mile course, against 
time, Thursday, January 13th. Curtiss 
flew the ten laps required in 24 minutes, 
54.3 seconds. Although the grand prize- 
winner for speed at Rheims ably sus- 
tained his reputation in this respect on 
the Los Angeles field, he was closely 
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pushed by Paulhan, who in his Farman 
machine finished the total circuit in 24 
minutes, 59.3 seconds, or only five sec- 
onds behind the Rheims winner—a nar- 
row defeat on a course covering nearly 
sixteen and a half miles. 

Curtiss is the antithesis of Paulhan 
in temperament. He is cold and re- 
served, almost to moroseness, and as 
cautious and calculating as the French- 
man is spectacular and volatile. But 
while he failed to win the popular ap- 
plause in anything like the degree 
achieved by Paulhan, the American at 
all times had the hearty respect of the 
people, who cheered him to the echo 
when the judges announced their find- 
ings and declared him the winner. In 
addition to this feat Curtiss broke the 
world’s record for quick rising from a 
standing start, making it in ninety-eight 
feet. He also set a new record for 
quick rise, after starting his engine, ac- 
complishing it in 6.25 seconds. 

Curtiss has given deep study to aerial 
navigation and is inclined to serious re- 
flection. He exchanges few words with 
anybody and responds in monosyllables 
to all questioning. Undoubtedly, he has 
a remarkable type of flying machine, 
whatever may be the justice of the 
Wright contentions, but his engine ap- 
pears to give him trouble. His eight- 
cylinder motor refused to work to his 
entire satisfaction; in the speed test he 
lost fully ten seconds on one lap through 
adverse conditions. 

Paulhan, on the other hand, carried 
an engine that was the envy of every 
aviator on the Dominguez field. It was 
never out of order, is of Paris special 
make, seventy horse power, and weighs 
1,100 pounds. Apparently, Paulhan’s 
confidence in his engine is no small part 
of the secret of his ability to mount 
higher than any other aviator dare go, 
to perform in the air with his machine 
feats that no other flier cares to attempt, 
and to make sustained flights that far 





exceed in duration those of his com- 
petitors. 
Of the American aviators little 


Charles F. Willard, of the New York 
Aero Club, operating a Curtiss biplane, 
was the most popular at Los Angeles. 
He is as slender as a jockey and not 
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over five feet six inches in height. 
Despite his youth—he cannot be more 
than twenty-four—he is an experienced 
aeronaut, plucky and determined, with 
a cool head and a winning way. That 
he is as skillful as he is daring was dem- 
onstrated by the handy manner in which 
he won the $250 purse offered by the 
aviation committee for starting and stop- 
ping his aeroplane in a_ twenty-foot 
square, in a one-lap round. It was a 
masterly display of control and won gen- 
erous applause for the aviator. 

Willard rose from the square precisely 
as required, circled the mile and a half 
course at full speed and alighted at the 
starting point so handily that the judges 
could find one wheel only a microscopic 
fraction of an inch over one of the 
lines of the square. This insignificant 
lapse was very properly ignored in mak- 
ing the award and the youngster glee- 
fully bore off his well-earned prize. 
Willard has no extravagant notions con- 
cerning the practical utility of flying 
machines, but he argues that if the auto- 
mobile, which ten years ago was still in 
an experimental stage, can be brought 
to the point of perfection it has attained 
within a decade, there may be as bright 
a future for the flying machine; not as 
a freight carrier, but certainly for pas- 
senger purposes. 

Charles K. Hamilton, who flew the 
Curtiss biplane purchased by Clifford 
Harmon of New York, is an odd-look- 
ing genius, with cavernous eyes and 
rather gaunt cheeks, his scant frame ap- 
pearing to fit loosely within the dark 
suit he affects. But his eyes glint from 
beneath their overhanging arches when 
he takes his seat on the biplane, and if 
he had not been handicapped by an un- 
satisfactory engine he would have con- 
tested for altitude with Paulhan. Ham- 
ilton has deep faith in the Curtiss type 
of machine, unbounded ambition, and 
the courage of his convictions. Handi- 
capped as he was by his engine, he made 
many successful flights and demonstrated 
his ability to handle his machine in a 
masterful manner when he covered the 
ten-lap course of 16.11 miles in 30 min- 
utes and 34 seconds. Considering that 
Curtiss had a sixty horse power engine 
as against a twenty-five horse power in 
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PAULHAN CARRYING A PASSENGER; IN THE DISTANCE IS HAMILTON, IN CURTISS 
BIPLANE, WHOM PAULHAN HAS JUST PASSED. 


the Hamilton machine, this was a high- 
ly creditable showing. 

Of the dirigible airships the one oper- 
ated by Roy Knabenshue rose to the 
greatest height, with an altitude of 1,656 
feet to its credit. Knabenshue is an 
adept at balancing, and having a better 
engine than was in the airship com- 
manded by L. Beachey was able to per- 
form feats not attainable by the latter. 
Where Beachey was unable to make 
progress against head winds Knabenshue 
readily demonstrated his ability to cope 
with them and circled in the upper cur- 
rents with apparent ease. Beachey, 
however, seems to have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the control of the dirig- 
ible airship. 

In a test of speed over a one-lap 
course Saturday, January 15th, Beachey 
sailed the distance in 5 minutes, 21 sec- 
onds, beating Knabenshue by 14 seconds. 
The day before, however, the latter 
made the distance in 5.10. As demon- 
strating the value of the dirigible in 


close of the meet. 
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war times, Knabenshue, from a height 
of eighty feet, dropped two bombs into 
a twenty-foot square. What the gun- 
ners below would do to the huge cigar- 


shaped objects only eighty feet away 


may be easily imagined. 

Dirigibles were numerous and _ there 
was hardly an hour when one was not 
in the air. Lieut. Paul W. Beck, in 


charge of the U. S. Signal Corps at the 


Presidio, San Francisco, had a govern- 
ment dirigible on the field toward the 
Of the special bal- 
loons operated at Huntington Park, 
distant three miles from Dominguez 
field, and affiliated with the main ex- 
hibit, the “New York,” owned by Clif- 
ford B. Harmon was in constant service. 
Five other airships rose daily from the 
park, the “Dick Ferris,” piloted by a 
brother of Roy Knabenshue, the “City 
of Los Angeles,” in charge of George 
B. Harrison, the “City of Oakland,” 
with J. C. Mars in command, the Com- 
pany A, Signal Corps balloon, operated 
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CURTISS (LOWER FIGURE) PASSING PAULHAN ON THE LAST DAY OF MEET, WHEN 


CURTISS WAS OUT FOR 


by members of the aeronautical squad, 
and the “Peoria,” controlled by Frank 
J. Kanne. 

The latter, with a basketful of pas- 
sengers, had the startling experience of 
the meet in an effort to follow Clifford 
Harmon of the “New York.” Striking 
a contrary wind, the “Peoria” deviated 
from the course and was carried several 
miles out to sea, to the consternation of 
the residents of the beach towns near 
Los Angeles. Happily, a call for the 
Venice life-saving crew was not needed 
as the wind suddenly shifted and an in- 
shore current bore the voyagers safely 
to land, where a quick descent followed. 

But the feature of the meet was the 
aeroplane, and the king of the aviators 
in popular esteem was Paulhan. There 
were half a dozen assistant aviators and 
mechanicians in the Paulhan entourage 
and they all had the profoundest adora- 
tion for their chief, whom they seemed 
to regard as a sort of demigod. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” one said, “he is, in 


THE SPEED RECORD AND PAULHAN FOR 
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ENDURANCE. 


the air, what we are on the ground, 
perfectly at home! He can do anything 
with his machine, go to any height he 
please. He is a wizard!” Which opin- 
ion, it must be admitted, was shared 
pretty generally by countless others who 
sat for days entranced and _ fascinated 
by the Frenchman’s daring and skill. 

To see him mount skyward, with an 
insouciance that nothing short of a 
double-somersault downward with bro- 
ken planes could daunt is to compel one’s 
admiration. Once, after circling the 
field and disappearing, he suddenly 
emerged to view from behind a black 
cloud that had crept in from the ocean. 
It was a startling and dramatic reap- 
pearance. It seemed as though the dar- 
ing fellow had come to earth inside the 
cloud and had just stepped out of the 
framework. 

Another time, just before sunset, when 
the western sky was dotted with fleecy 
specks, Paulhan’s machine was silhouet- 
ted against a white cloud whose edges 
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were tipped with the rosy glow of the 
setting sun. He seemed to ride in the 
center of the flaky mass and the effect 
was almost uncanny. Of course, both 
these spectacles were unintended by the 
Frenchman, although he was contin- 
ually on the alert for the surprising and 
the dramatic. 

One afternoon Paulhan ascended in 
full view of the grand stand, circled the 
course once, rose to a higher plane, and 
suddenly headed for the ocean. He 
was gone thirty minutes, no one knew 
whither. It developed later that the 
restless Frenchman, seeing the shipping 
in the harbor from his lofty perch, had 
taken a notion to fly across to San 
Pedro, hover above the warship that 
chanced to be in port, fly over the new 
fortification site recently acquired by 
the Federal Government at Point Fir- 
min, acknowledge the salute of whistles 
and bells from the factories and ships 
along the harbor by dipping his front 
planes, unconcernedly whirring back to 
his starting point. It was a dramatic per- 
formance, the full significance of which 
was not appreciated by the people who 
had missed him until they read of his 
mad flight in the local papers next day. 


A Race in the Air 


Still another entertaining feat was 
his contest with Hamilton who was at- 
tempting to beat the speed record for 
ten laps. The American had circled 
the course three times when Paulhan 
rose in the air with his Farman and, 
like a falcon released from its bonds, 
sped headlong after the Curtiss machine. 
Around the course they raced with the 
huge crowd yelling its delight in a 
frenzied fashion. Each aviator was do- 
ing his best, apparently, but suddenly 
Paulhan called upon his powerful 
“Gnome” engine for its capacity work 
and opening wide the throttle raced 
ahead of his opponent. 

Two laps later the Frenchman again 
overtook Hamilton. As the northwest 
pylon was reached near the grand stand 
Paulhan, who was immediately above 
the American, suddenly deflected his 
front planes and with the rapidity of 
lightning dove underneath the Curtiss 
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machine and landed in the squared 
space in front of the judge’s stand, 
while the concourse fairly howled its 
approval. Hamilton, a trifle disconcert- 
ed, flew wildly for a minute but quickly 
recovered and continued his course, 
Paulhan’s action may have been unpro- 
fessional, but to all intents and purposes 
it was a real racing contest and the only 
one witnessed. Needless to say, the 
spectators were vastly entertained by 
the sensational swoop of their favorite. 

Only two monoplanes were exhibited. 
They were of the Bleriot type, but Paul- 
han succeeded in making only one sus- 
tained flight in this flimsy craft, whose 
appearance in midair is not unlike that 
of a huge dragon fly. Saturday after- 
noon, January 15th, Miscarol, of Paul- 
han’s staff, had taken one of the mono- 
planes out on the back stretch of the 
field to test the propeller. It worked 
all right for a time, until the aviator 
attempted to increase the speed, having 
attained a sufficient height. But the 
machine refused to run true and veer- 
ing suddenly tipped downward to the 
ground, with which the left wing of the 
man-made bird came in violent contact. 

Miscarol was thrown forward, strik- 
ing his head on one of the truss rods 
and receiving a painful bruise. The 
damage to the machine was more seri- 
ous as the propeller blade was cracked, 
the left plane bent almost double, the 
underframe buckled and broken, and a 
fore wheel jerked off its axle. The en- 
gine, fortunately, was uninjured, but 
the monoplane was put out of commis- 
sion for the remainder of the meet. 

Los Angeles had three local amateur 
aviators who came to grief on the first 
day’s tryout. Edgar Smith was mak- 
ing repairs on a Langley monoplane of 
his own construction when the revolving 
propeller, which he had started, struck 
him a terrific blow on the back of the 
head, rendering him unconscious. At- 
tendants rushed him to the emergency 
hospital and next day he was well 


enough to be removed to his rooms, 
with the probabilities in favor of his 
recovery. 

Professor Zerbe, in a multiplane re- 
sembling a huge flowerpot, attempted to 
rise from the course but was unsuccess- 























ful. The machine lumbered along un- 
til it struck a small hummock, when it 
toppled over, breaking a rear plane, but 
not seriously injuring the operator. The 
hopes of the inventor, however, were 
blighted for the season. 

Another local aspirant in the person 
of J. H. Klassen had similar ill success 
with his monoplane which refused to 
fly at the crucial moment, due to a de- 
fective engine. It was a sad trio of 
home-grown geniuses and their mishaps 
proved a source of genuine disappoint- 
ment to their friends. 


THE AUTOMOBILE ON TOUR 
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From a financial viewpoint as well 
as from the artistic and practical sides 
the first American aviation meet was an 
unqualified success. Apparently all the 
subscribers will receive back the amount 
of their subscriptions, with a balance in 
the treasury. The climatic conditions 
could hardly have been more perfect, 
but under foot the ground was anything 
but ideal, the “dobe” proving most try- 
ing to the delicate machines gliding over 
the course. The aviators were satisfied, 
the crowds were delighted, and Los An- 
geles wants everybody to come again. 





THE AUTOMOBILE ON TOUR 
Ly Rober’ S/oss~ 


10 the confirmed automo- 
bilist there are but two 
kinds of vehicle — the 
touring car and the oth- 
ers. Nor will you come 
fully to regard your ma- 

chine as a pleasure car until you have 
sped along for miles, with your motor 
humming, sweet and low, the song of 
the open road. “For miles’ means not 
merely a run of a hundred or so, “there 
and back,” but on and on, stopping at 
country inns, through country so un- 
familiar that each curve ahead holds al- 
ways a surprise in store, so new and 
interesting that the egotism of the an- 
cient explorers tingles in your blood. 

On a journey of a thousand miles or 
so by motor you learn far more of the 
limitations and resourcefulness of both 
yourself and your car than you could 
by any other means. You will learn 
how the machine takes certain kinds of 
road. You will have to bring your in- 
genuity and experience into play in 
many little roadside adjustments and 
repairs. You will get over the tempta- 
tion to throw up your hands and be 
towed to the nearest garage, for on tour 
often at best you can but ferret out 
the country machinist, and then you 
must be wise enough to tell him just 
what you want done. 


If you are wise enough, however, to 
know your car and acquire the experi- 
ence of caring for it yourself, as pre- 
viously outlined in these pages, when 
you take your first tour the little mis- 
haps will be no more frequent or serious 
than to make the long stretches of ex- 
hilarating going all the sweeter by com- 
parison. 

Not only is touring by automobile 
by all odds the most pleasurable, com- 
fortable, and convenient way of travel- 
ing for recreation, but it is also the 
cheapest for the man who owns his car. 
I know a new motorist who found that 
out last summer by devoting his three 
weeks’ vacation to the experiment. He 
had a three-seated touring runabout of 
twenty-four horse power and well- 
known make. In it his wife, his daugh- 
ter of eleven, and himself spent, as he 
puts it, the vacation of their lives. They 
jaunted up the Albany road on the east 
shore of the Hudson, climbed through 
the hilly streets of Albany, skirted Lake 
George and Lake Champlain into Cana- 
da, to the Thousand Islands. After 
sightseeing sufficiently for a week in that 
beautiful country, they returned through 
New York State by way of Watertown, 
Syracuse, Binghamton, through _ the 
Catskills to quaint old Kingston, and 
southward along the west shore of the 
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Hudson to Fort Lee, N. J., and so by 
ferry to New York City. 

The whole tour cost my friend less 
than $200 including food and lodg- 
ing for three people. That was far less 
than he would have spent had he rushed 
by train to some resort, there settled 
down for a three-weeks’ sojourn, and 
then rushed back again to business. 
When one considers the increased pleas- 
ure he learned how to put into a vaca- 
tion, the expense of it becomes ridicu- 
lously insignificant. 

My friend made his trip with no 
more than an automobile trunk strapped 
behind and a suit case containing the 
immediate necessities of travel. In ad- 
dition he carried, of course, the usual 
tool kit and a careful selection of the 
supplies and accessories that were dis- 
cussed in the February number of this 
magazine. He did not have any top 
to his machine, though a folding top 
is almost a necessity on an extended 


tour. He was willing to trust for pro- 
tection to linen dusters and _ rubber 
ponchos. 


No Waiting for Trains 


The unique advantage of the automo- 
bile in travel is that you can always 
fare on with it. If you get into a town 
you do not like, you can get out again 
forthwith, without the dismal wait for 
the next train. If the country through 
which you are passing is dull and un- 
interesting, you can speed away to fine 
stretches that will compel you to dally 
along, or stop to pick wild flowers, or 
dabble in the brook, or explore the mys- 
tery of some quaint old farmhouse. 

You cannot do all this, however, by 
launching out into the country as the 
old Norsemen did upon the sea, trust- 
ing only to the stars to guide them. 
From the standpoint of the touring mo- 
torist, the best charts of the country’s 
roads are as yet none too good. But 
even these must be most carefully stud- 
ied in order to find. out how you are 
going and what you are likely to meet 
along the way. The man who attempts 


to tour by “dead reckoning” is bound 
to have experiences that his vocabulary 
will never be lurid enough to describe. 
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The ordinary atlas or map is worse 
than useless in planning a tour. And 
yet motorists, in their first touring en- 
thusiasm, have not infrequently been 
known to start out for parts unknown 
with no better guide than this. They 
get along very comfortably so far as 
they know the route out of their home 
town. Then their troubles usually be- 
gin shortly after they have to ask some 
“native” to point them the way. 

The “native” is a notorious miscalcu- 
lator of distances. If you ask him if 
the road is in good condition he answers 
you from the standpoint of the ordinary 
country farm truck. Roads which he 
calls “fair” are likely to be quite im- 
passable for the automobile without 
dangerous strain. He will involve you 
in vague pointings out of direction, and 
still vaguer descriptions of forks and 
turnings which you must take. If you 
do not break down as a result of his 
advice, you are pretty sure to get lost 
somewhere with an imperative need for 
gasoline, and find yourself miles from 
any point at which it can be obtained. 

Therefore, unless you wish to benefit 
your fellow motorists by becoming an 
automobile explorer—and there is much 
gratitude awaiting those who have the 
patience to do so—you will not attempt 
to blaze your own trail, but will confine 
your touring to trips for which the most 
complete route books and road maps 
have been prepared. You will not at- 
tempt to rely on even these if they have 
been published more than a year ago. 

There are a number of publishers 
who issue route books giving informa- 
tion about what the motorist is likely 
to meet along the way, and some of 
these are interlarded with sectional 
maps of the roads to be passed over. 
Other publishers issue maps alone. Both 
are as reliable as changing conditions 
along the roadway will permit. If re- 
cently published, they are the best avail- 
able means of planning a tour in ad- 
vance and on tour they furnish a fairly 
reliable, if not always complete, warn- 
ing of what to expect. 

Even then the motorist must keep 
his weather eye open for the unexpected. 
For instance, a stretch of road desig- 
nated in the route book as “excellent 

















macadam” may have just been torn up 
for the laying of new trolley tracks, 
water mains, or what not, and this may 
necessitate a detour of several miles. 
On the other hand, you may be look- 
ing for a stretch of road which your 
book describes as “bad” but which has 
recently been repaired. When you do 
not find it you will conclude that you 
are on the wrong track. 

It is in connection with the route 
book and road map that inquiries of the 
“natives” may be of value to you, pro- 
vided you use your common sense in 
putting the two sources of information 
together. You can use your “native” 
and the innkeeper in the town where 
you may stop to check up the route 
book’s description of what you may en- 
counter. They will tell you, if you are 
a good cross-examiner, of any changes 
that may have been made in the roads, 
and, if you are clever at identifying 
the stretches to which they refer, you 
may be able to revise your route book 
in advance to some extent as you go 
along. 

The route book is accurate in one par- 
ticular, however, and that is as to dis- 
tances. Still, exact mileage is of minor 
importance to the motorist. What he 
wants to know is the kind of road he 
is to encounter and where he is to turn 
off. The map gives him a general idea 
of direction and the route book tells 
him which way to turn. And, by the 
way, he should always carry with him 
a pocket compass, unless he has a won- 
derful nose for direction. When the 
book says “turn northeasterly” it is 
well to know precisely where north- 
easterly is. 

After all, neither route books nor 
road maps nor “natives” are to be im- 
plicitly trusted by the tourist, who 
should dilute them carefully with com- 
mon sense, particularly before he starts 
out on his tour. Many a route book 
becomes so confusing in places, where it 
attempts to give an exhaustive array of 
specific directions, that, if their meaning 
is not penciled out on the margin be- 
fore starting, they will serve but to con- 
fuse the driver who scratches his head 
over them for the first time en route. 

The millennium for the automobile 
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tourist in America will not come until 
our roads are thoroughly equipped with 
the sort of guideposts which the two 
great motoring associations of France 
have placed throughout that country 
with great completeness. Big as is our 
land, the Bureau of Tours of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America has done noble 
work already in attempting to follow 
the example of the Frenchman. Their 
ambition is to signpost every good road 
in the country so that route books will 
become obsolete. As a beginning they 
have nailed to telegraph poles and trees, 
along most of the good routes through 
the Eastern States, little yellow metal 
arrows which bear numbers correspond- 
ing to route numbers in the book of 
routes issued by the Bureau. 


Using a Route Book 


For instance, when a tourist wants 
to go from New York to New Haven, 
he finds that in the Bureau’s route book 
the roads are described in Route No. 
13, and he follows yellow arrows num- 
bered 13, without having to look at his 
book again until he reaches New Haven. 
If from there he wishes to go to Spring- 
field, Mass., he simply follows the ar- 
rows numbered 110. From Springfield 
to Boston, 119 is his lucky number. If 
he passes an arrow bearing a different 
one he knows that he is on the wrong 
road. At all important road junctions 
the Bureau is also trying to have set up 
large square yellow signboards bear- 
ing the names of cities and their dis- 
tances from that point. 

This Bureau of Tours has been ap- 
pealing to all the automobile clubs 
throughout the country to codperate 
with them in the placing’ of these arrows 
and signposts, and they will gladly 
furnish arrows to any club that will 
take charge of putting them up on 
through routes in accordance with their 
plan and instructions. In the interest 
of the ever-growing tendency to tour, 
every automobilist should see the advan- 
tage to himself of becoming better ac- 
quainted with what the Bureau is doing 
and to help it in every possible way. 

In fact, it is well worth the while of 
any motorist who becomes enthusiastic 
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about touring to invest the small sum 
necessary to secure an associate mem- 
bership in the Automobile Club of 
America. It will save him much 
trouble and expense in the end. Its Bu- 
reau of Tours is constantly collecting 
up-to-date road information and pub- 
lishing it in guidebooks and route cards, 
as well as designating official hotels 
where such a membership would insure 
the best of service. It also plans from 
time to time ideal tours, such as the 
Scenic Tour, the Salt-Water Tour, etc., 
which the motorist can take with assur- 
ance of pleasure, convenience, and com- 
fort. 

There are two other national auto- 
mobile associations which supply to their 
members the most reliable touring data 
they can obtain. These are the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, whose 
headquarters are in New York, and the 
Touring Club of America, in the same 
city. Both offer peculiar advantages of 
membership at moderate cost. 

The latter organization has hit upon 
an extremely convenient scheme for 
making touring easy to the motorist. 
It not only maps out on application any 
special tour desired by a member, but 
has facilities for issuing and obtaining 
licenses from many of the various 
States through which it may be neces- 
sary to pass. It can render valuable 
assistance to those who contemplate a 
foreign automobile tour. 

Its unique feature, however, is in 
having adopted and placed at the dis- 
posal of its members a clever device 
which tells the tourist at a glance ex- 
actly where he is and what to do. This 
is accomplished by means of a circular 
card on whose rim one hundred miles 
of road are divided to scale into 170- 
yard sections. This card is set upon 
a metal disk connected with the front 
wheel by a long, flexible driving shaft. 
The card, being set under a stationary 
pointer at the place where the trip be- 
gins, revolves slowly in exact accordance 
with the rate of progress of the auto- 
mobile. 

By glancing at the pointer you read 
concise directions and can tell where 
you are and what to expect or do, every 
half mile or so, At the end of 100 
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miles a new card is substituted which 
carries you farther. For the routes 
over which these cards have been care- 
fully prepared the device undoubtedly 
reduces the uncertainty of touring to 
its lowest terms. 

The motorist will not make many 
tours before he realizes the advantages 
of belonging to one or all of these asso- 
ciations. ‘They put him in touch with 
his fraternity, for every true automo- 
bilist is a tourist at heart. The purpose 
of the Automobile Association of Amer- 
ica, for instance, is the uniting in one 
national body of the automobile clubs 
of the country and through them the 
individual automobilists, so that all mat- 
ters in which they are interested may 
be given a national character. 

These include legislation, good roads, 
and many subjects of vital importance 
to tourists. The reciprocal club privi- 
leges of such a membership have cheered 
the heart of many a tourist. After 
days upon the open road, there is no 
ear like that of a fellow automobilist 
into which to pour your account of the 
joys and vicissitudes through which you 
have just passed. 


Good Organizations to Join 


Membership in this and the other or- 
ganizations of national character quick- 
ens your sense of responsibility to your 
fellow motorist in touring. It furnishes 
a medium for the exchange of ideas 
and a repository of information, to which 
you can contribute as well as resort in 
times of perplexity. Even if you do 
not become a member of these associa- 
tions you will find it worth your while 
to send to the chairmen of their various 
touring committees any information of 
value that you have acquired in your 
own wanderings. There is the greatest 
need for the intelligent and immediate 
interchange of reliable data among tour- 
ists, and any effort in this line will be 
met by the existing associations in the 
most fraternal spirit. 

The tourist who promises himself at 
least one trip each year—and who will 
not, after his first well-planned jaunt 
—cannot do better than form the habit 
of collecting the fullest accounts he can 




















secure of every individual or organized 
tour of which he hears. 

By studying the reports of endurance 
runs, hill climbs, reliability tests, he 
can settle in advance many questions as 
to how well his machine will negotiate 
any route of whose conditions he has 
gained a fair idea. He will naturally 
avoid those which give promise of strain- 
ing his car beyond its margin of reserve 
power and strength. It is extremely 
important to know the location of re- 
pair shops and garages, and what sup- 
plies can be obtained along the road, 
and where. 

If there were no other reason for 
studying out beforehand what is to be 
expected, the present nonuniformity of 
automobile regulations throughout the 
country would furnish a vital one. 

The law committees of our foremost 
automobile associations are urging at 
this time more actively than ever the 
adoption of a Federal automobile law 
which will do away with the necessity 
for obtaining a separate license in each 
State through which the automobilist 
desires to pass. Until their efforts are 
successful, the tourist must depend up- 
on familiarizing himself with the vary- 
ing regulations with which he will be 
required to conform. Most of the route 
books give information on this point. 
The official annual Blue Book of the 
Automobile Club of America contains 
the automobile laws of the various 
States. A digest of them is also pub- 
lished by the Automobile Association of 
America. 

Enough valuable information as to 
the progress of road building in various 
localities is contained in the reports of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to warrant the tourist in re- 
ceiving them regularly. Those am- 
bitious spirits who are determined to 
venture into parts about which no 
specific automobile information exists 
will find the maps published by the 
United States Geological Survey a ne- 
cessity in planning their routes. 

As for what to take aboard the ma- 
chine on tour, the criterion is “as little 
as possible.” It is the tendency of in- 
experience to overload the car with a 
lot of unnecessary things. The tyro, on 
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his first tour, has an inordinate desire 
to stow personal baggage in every nook 
and cranny of the car, frequently to the 
exclusion of things which he soon learns 
would have added far more to his com- 
fort in travel. Except on routes where 
comfortable stopping places are few and 
far between, a dress suit case should 
hold all the personal necessities. A 
trunk packed with changes of clothing 
and other likely desiderata in places 
where you may settle down for a little 
stay, can be readily shipped along in 
advance from point to point as your tour 
progresses, 

Even the space taken up by a com- 
pact automobile trunk would, in most 
cases, be better given over to an extra 
supply of gasoline, oil, and such vital 
requisites, unless your car is a very 
large one. Vital parts of the motor, 
carburetor and ignition system, which 
cannot readily be obtained en route, 
must invariably be taken. 





Weil to be Prepared 


In rough country a single and a 
double wood pulley, with sufficient good 
strong rope to form a block and tackle, 
is advisable. Likewise two jacks, since 
with these a car can often be pulled 
out of a hole where one jack would be 
insufficient to do the work. Through- 
out localities where there is no likeli- 
hood of being able to obtain shelter for 
the machine, either from storms or the 
dampness of the night, it is well to take 
along a rubber cover for the car. Tire 
chains, even if your driving tires are of 
the studded nonskid variety, should be 
taken along when there is the slightest 
prospect of encountering soft or muddy 
roads where additional traction may be 
required to get through. 

What was said in these pages under 
Caring For Your Own Automobile ap- 
plies with even greater force in touring. 
Unless the machine has been recently 
given a thorough overhauling, it should 
receive one before the time comes for 
you to start out on your extended jour- 
ney. Each morning, en route, you 
should inspect the important parts, go- 
ing over them even with greater care 
than you would exercise at home. At 
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every stopping place where you possibly 
can, you should devote some time to 
cleaning off the worst of the travel 
stains from the machine. Above all, 
keep all parts well oiled throughout. 
Not the least important caution is to 
be as considerate as possible of the 
teams you meet and of the towns 
through which you pass. Even if you 
never expect to go over the same route 
again, and think you can get away with 
any violation of the local speed law, 
you bring the whole fraternity of tour- 
ists into bad repute, and in the long run 
deprive yourself of many helpful cour- 
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tesies which might otherwise be yours on 
tour. 

Such, in general, are the things which 
the prospective tourist must bear in 
mind. Forearmed with the best obtain- 
able knowledge of his route, careful to 
see that his car is in condition and that 
his extra tires and other necessities are 
aboard, he has within his grasp the pos- 
sibility of health-giving, brain-stimulat- 
ing, and pleasure-making experiences 
that are the highest function of the 
touring car in use. More than ever 
they will make of him the complete 
motorist. 
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WNERS of motor boats 
are in a far better po- 
sition as far as the law 
is concerned than owners 
of motor cars. When 
it comes to regulation, 
the automobilist has as many States 
to deal with as he enters, often as many 
towns and cities. The motor boat 
owner has nothing, practically, except 
the Federal Government to reckon with. 

It is true that some towns and some 
States have made sporadic attempts to 
regulate motor boats. Thus Salem, 
Massachusetts, and other New England 
towns have passed ordinances regard- 
ing mufflers. But as soon as a boat 
leaves the dock it is, in most cases, at 
once in Federal waters and there the 
town has nothing to say. In the case 
of mufflers there is, of course, no use for 
them when the boat is at the dock. A 
boat anchored at a buoy in midstream 
might never come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the town or State. 

Technically speaking, there is a navi- 
gation law for the State of New York, 
for example, to be found in chapter 30 
of the General Laws, amended in 1903, 


but it applies only on waters that are 
not under Federal supervision. Some 
of the lakes, like Lake George, on which 
it applies, are of considerable size, too. 
But as a matter of fact, it would take 
a pretty expert lawyer to find out just 
how it applied even in such cases. In- 
deed it would seem that to all intents 
and purposes motor boats are free from 
regulation on all purely State waters. 
That, after all, is a pretty limited area. 

Most canals, also, have special rules 
about speed and in some places you will 
run across local ordinances regarding 
exhausts, but they are usually simple 
and are readily ascertained for any lo- 
cality the moment you arrive in it. 
They are not, as a rule, burdensome 
and, in fact, are such as, to take the case 
of speed in passing through canals as 
an instance, one would prudently in- 
quire into on entering the canal. 

But on all the harbors, great lakes, 
and navigable rivers the Federal Gov- 
ernment controls and, while there are 
ten Federal districts, the law is sub- 
stantially the same for all. In fact, the 


law really consists in the interpretation 
and application of existing steamboat 
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laws to the new class of motor boats and 
many have been the efforts to stretch 
the old law to cover new cases. 

It is thus imperative that all owners 
should know just what these interpreta- 
tions of the law are. “Ignorance is no 
excuse in the eyes of the law,” is an 
old saying and never worn threadbare, 
and owners and operators of motor 
boats are coming to see that it is of 
vital importance to understand the regu- 
lations of the Federal Government. 
Most of the following interpretation of 
the law, except as otherwise indicated, 
has been taken from a semiofficial opin- 
ion that was recently rendered, though 
not published. 

The only provisions of law relating 
to motor boats when used exclusively 
as pleasure boats are found in an act to 
adopt regulations for preventing col- 
lisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and 
inland waters of the United States, ap- 
proved June 7, 1897. This act applies 
to all steam vessels and for the purposes 
of the act the words “‘steam vessels” in- 
clude “any vessel propelled by ma- 
chinery.” 

It is provided by section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes that all power boats 
of fifteen gross tons or less, when car- 
rying passengers for hire, shall not be 
operated or navigated except in charge 
of a person duly licensed for such ser- 
vice by the local board of steamboat in- 
spectors, and it is further provided that 
such boats when so carrying passengers 
for hire shall have on board one ap- 
proved life preserver for each passenger 
carried. 

In a circular issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor (No. 
188), the law is interpreted as follows: 
“All such vessels of fifteen gross tons, or 
less, engaged in carrying passengers for 
hire are required to carry one life pre- 
server for each passenger carried and 
shall be operated only in charge of a 
person duly licensed by the local in- 
spectors of steam vessels. Such vessels 
when used only as private pleasure 
boats and not at any time engaged in 
the carriage of passengers for hire are 
not obliged to comply with the pro- 
visions of law in regard to life pre- 
servers and licensed operators. 
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“The life preservers must be of the 
sort prescribed by the regulations of the 
board of supervising inspectors. "They 
must bear the United States inspectors’ 
stamp. While the law does not re- 
quire it, the Department recommends 
in the interest of safety to life that a 
life preserver for each person on board 
be carried on all motor boats regardless 
of size or occupation.” 

The same section of the statute re- 
ferred to last provides that power boats 
of over fifteen tons gross, when carry- 
ing freight or passengers for hire, shall 
comply with the provisions of law ap- 
plicable to steam vessels, so far as hull 
and machinery and licensing of engineers 
and pilots are concerned. 

The statutes also require all such ves- 
sels of over five net tons, when not em- 
ployed exclusively as private pleasure 
vessels, to be documented as vessels of 
the United States. On this point, the 
circular of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor goes on to explain 
that “documented” means licensed by 
the collectors of customs and that vessels 
under five net tons. are not documented 
in any case. 


Two Kinds of Licenses 


“The license of the vessel obtained 
from the collector of customs, desig- 
nated a document, is additional to and 
must not be confounded with the license 
required for the operator of a motor 
boat of fifteen gross tons or less carry- 
ing passengers for hire. Motor vessels 
of over fifteen gross tons engaged in the 
carriage of passengers or freight for 
hire must also be inspected by the 
United States local inspectors of steam 
vessels and must carry a licensed en- 
gineer and a licensed pilot. 

“Documented vessels must have name 
and home port on stern and name on 
each bow. Official measurement is nec- 
essary only in case of vessels requiring 
to be documented. While the law does 
not require it, the Department recom- 
mends that the name be conspicuously 
displayed on undocumented motor 
boats.” 

There are no provisions of law re- 
lating specifically to power boats except 
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the two quoted—the act of June 7, 
1897, and section 4426, Revised Stat- 
utes. Power boats employed as private 
pleasure vessels are subject only to the 
provisions of the first mentioned of 
these two laws. 

Picking out some of the salient points 
of this law one finds that article 15 pro- 
vides that all steam vessels (and hence 
motor boats, since they are “propelled 
by machinery”) shall be provided with 
an efficient whistle or siren sounded by 
steam or some substitute for steam and 
with an efficient fog horn; also with an 
efficient bell. The department circular, 
after pointing out that these rules apply 
to all motor boats without regard to 
size or use, Says: 

“No size or style of whistle, fog horn, 
or bell is prescribed, provided it is avail- 
able and sufficient for the use for which 
it is intended. The word ‘efficient’ 
must be taken in its ordinary sense co2- 
sidered with reference to the object in- 
tended by the provisions in which the 
word appears, namely, the production 
of certain signals. The power to oper- 
ate the whistle is not prescribed, but it 
must be of such a character as to pro- 
duce a ‘prolonged blast’ which is defined 
as of from four to six seconds’ duration.” 

Another article (2) of this act pro- 
vides that such a vessel shall carry cer- 
tain lights therein specified, and article 
1 states that the rules concerning these 
lights shall be complied with from sun- 
set to sunrise. In the circular sent 
out the Department defines the regula- 
tion lights: 

“1, A bright white light at the bow 
or head of the vessel. 2, A green light 
on the starboard side and a red light 
on the port side provided with proper 
screens. The side lights may be so af- 
fixed to the coaming or to the sides of 
the deck house as to be properly 
screened, provided the lantern be backed 
with metal. Whenever the green and 
red lights cannot be fixed, they must be 
kept lighted and ready for use as pro- 
vided by the act. The law does not 
appear to permit the use of a three-color 
‘combination’ light. 3, A white light 


aft showing all around the horizon, to 
range with the headlight.” 
Three sets of these circulars have 
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been issued by the Department known 
as 188, 190, and 191. The first, from 
which the quotations are made, applies 
to the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘The second applies to the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and 
tributary waters and does not differ 
materially from the first except that ap- 
parently neither fog horn nor white 
stern light are required. ‘The third is 
for rivers entering the Gulf of Mexico, 
their tributaries, and the Red River of 
the North and is the same as the other 
two, though it seems to require a stern 
light but no fog horn. 

In addition to these provisions motor 
boats are required to have on board two 
printed copies of the pilot rules, which 
must be observed by them; these rules 
will be furnished by local inspectors of 
steam vessels on request. It has been 
held that on steam vessels, under the 
pilot rules, two copies of these rules in 
placard form must be carried and one 
of them posted conspicuously. As such 
posting on most motor boats is mani- 
festly impracticable it is permissible 
merely to carry two copies on board 
in book form, a little twenty-six-page 
pamphlet furnished by the government. 

Penalties for violation of any of the 
provisions of the act or of the pilot rules 
are enumerated in section 2 of article 
31 of this act. ‘They are incurred for 
any violation of the provisions made un- 
der the authority conferred by this sec- 
tion. 


Points Boiled Down 


Briefly summarized, therefore, the 
act as applied to motor boats requires 
that they be provided with an efficient 
whistle or siren, a bell, and a fog horn; 
the same lights are required as on steam 
vessels, when navigated between sunset 
and sunrise, and they are required to 
obey the rules of the road as set forth 
in the pilot rules. If employed as 
private pleasure boats only, there are no 
other requirements of law applicable to 
these boats. 

In the past a good deal of misunder- 
standing seems to have existed in re- 
gard to the providing of life preservers, 
the placing of names on boats, the car- 
rying of lanterns at all times, etc. As 
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indicated, under the present law it is 
not necessary to carry life preservers 
unless passengers are carried for hire; 
names need not be displayed unless the 
boat is such as to require documenta- 
tion; and it is not necessary to carry 
lights at any other time than while be- 
ing operated between sunset and sun- 
rise. 

Venturing an opinion on the law a 
leading authority in New York said 
recently: “The requirements as to life 
preservers and licensed operator for 
such boats when carrying passengers for 
hire are decidedly in the interest of pub- 
lic safety. In the opinion of many the 
law. should go further and make some 
definite provision for restricting the 
number of passengers that may be car- 
ried on such boats. As it is at present, 
the number of passengers is limited only 
by the number of life preservers, and 
the law takes no account whatever of 
the carrying capacity of the boat. 

“With regard to the equipment re- 
quired on these small boats it is the best 
opinion that there is no good and valid 
reason outside the language of the stat- 
ute for requiring small motor boats to 
be equipped with a whistle, a bell, and 
a fog horn. The fog horn under the 
law and pilot rules as they now stand 
is utterly useless and any signal given 
on it would violate the law and sub- 
ject the owner to a penalty. The bell 
can only be used when the boat is an- 
chored in a fog. Most of the small 
boats are never out in thick weather and 
many of them carry no anchor. There- 
fore the bell is of no practical use. 

“As the law now stands it is required 
that all signals be given on the whistle, 
and it is held that the whistle must be 
operated by compressed air or other 
mechanical means. The natural tend- 
ency of the boat owners is to get the 
cheapest equipment that will be accepted 
as complying with the law, and in very 
many cases the whistles installed on 
small power boats are of very little use 
for practical signaling purposes. 

“Tt has been suggested that it would 
be very much in the interest of efficiency 
in signaling so to amend the law that 
the whistle and bell be dispensed with 
on small boats and require that all sig- 
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nals on boats of, say less than thirty 
feet length, be given on fog horns only. 
The objection is that the signal given 
by a power boat might be mistaken for 
one given by a sailboat. Of course 
there is no perfect system, at least yet. 

“Giving all signals on power boats by 
fog horns would be a great improvement 
over the present system, under which 
all signals are given on whistles, many 
of which are habitually breaking down 
on slight provocation and in many cases 
do not have sufficient volume of sound 
to be heard above the noise of the ex- 
haust. A good fog horn would in al- 
most every case be an efficient signaling 
instrument. 

“In regard to lights, it has been 
pointed out as absurd to require small 
boats to carry four lights. The larger 
boats should carry them, of course. But 
it has been thought by some to be ad- 
visable that a power boat have a light 
that would differentiate it from a sail- 
boat, and, therefore, it has been advised 
not to amend the law so as to allow 
power boats to carry a single lantern, 
but rather to require, say, a white light 
above a red, or a red above a white, 
so carried as to be seen from all points 
—that is, two lanterns suspended from 
a staff or short flag pole. 


New Navigation Hard to Get 


“Many persons interested in naviga- 
tion believe that all power boats should 
be licensed very much as automobiles 
are licensed, and that a number should 
be assigned to each boat which should 
be conspicuously displayed at all times. 
No doubt these would be wise and rea- 
sonable requirements. It has also been 
urged as necessary that no person should 
be allowed to operate a power boat un- 
less he or she is familiar with the gen- 
eral rules of navigation, at least so as 
to be able to understand and respond 
to signals.” 

Many attempts have been made, par- 
ticularly in the last session of Congress, 
to secure a new navigation law, but 
as yet no change has been made. This 
is fortunate, for the proposed laws were 
very faulty as far as motor boats were 
affected. Thus, after the Slocum dis- 
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aster President Roosevelt appointed a 
commission of five to examine the laws 
of the United States for better security 
at sea. 

They reported a bill which, as one of 
the commission pointed out in a minority 
report, would, if passed, have affected 
adversely twenty-five thousand motor 
boats carrying passengers for hire. It 
would have made them subject to an- 
nual inspection by one inspector of hulls 
and another of machinery, while the is- 
suance of certificates would have been 
very cumbersome. The inspection ser- 
vice would have been swamped by many 
times the amount of work it has at 
present and nothing worth while ac- 
complished. Moreover, the bill would 
have required each motor boat, under 
penalty of one-thousand-dollar fine, to 
carry one substantial lifeboat (as big as 
itself), and if forty miles offshore to 
have an efficient wireless apparatus. In 
short, the bill made no distinction be- 
tween a fifteen-foot power boat and the 
Mauretania. 

In addition to these Federal laws 
there are also local laws and ordinances 
that are of interest regarding the storage 
of gasoline, naphtha, etc., on shore. In 
this connection the requirements of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
may be of interest. Places where such 
oils are stored must be well ventilated. 
It is a direct violation of city law to 
keep or use gasoline and naphtha with- 
out special permit from the fire depart- 
ment. They must be kept in tanks or 
safety cans and no lights must be used 
near them except approved incandescent 
safety lights. 

The cans must be kept in drip pans. 
If over ten gallons is kept it must be 
stored in a tank or vault of brick or 
stone, outside, with a fireproof door, 
locked. From the tank it must be 
pumped into safety cans. Only five 
barrels of fifty-two gallons each can be 
kept at one time and empty barrels must 
be returned promptly. 

Another point of interest is that law 
cases arising out of the operation of mo- 
tor boats, as in similar cases in steam 
vessels, are in common with other ad- 
miralty and maritime cases subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal district 


courts, with the right of appeal to cir- 
cuit courts. 

Finally, whenever one is in doubt as 
to the interpretation of the law it is 
always well to seek information from 
the headquarters of your district. The 
ten districts into which the navigable 
waters of the United States are divided 
with their headquarters are as follows: 
(1) San Francisco, everything west of 
the Rocky Mountains; (2) New York, 
the Atlantic coast and navigable rivers 
down to Cape Charles; (3) Norfolk, 
Va., Atlantic coast from Cape Charles 
to Cape Sable; (4) St. Louis, 
Mo., the Mississippi from Greenfield, 
Mo., up to Keokuk, Ia., the Illinois 
River below Peoria, and the Missouri 
up to the Niobrara River; (5) Du- 
buque, Ia., the Mississippi above Keokuk 
and the Red River of the North; the 
Missouri above the Niobrara, Lake Su- 
perior bounded by Minnesota and Wis- 
consin; (6) Louisville, Ky., the Ohio 
River up to Carrollton, Ky., and the 
Mississippi from Greenville, Mo., to 
Greenville, Miss.; (7) Cincinnati, O., 
the Ohio River above Carrollton, Ky.; 
(8) Detroit, Mich., the Great Lakes 
north and west of Erie except Superior 
bounded by Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
also the upper Illinois River; (9) 
Cleveland, O., Lakes Erie, Ontario, 
Champlain, and the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal; (10) New Orleans, the 
coast and tributaries of the Gulf from 
Cape Sable to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande and the Mississippi up to 
Greenville, Miss. 

There are three sets of pilot rules. 
They are substantially the same—one 
for the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Gulf of Mexico and their tributary 
waters, except those tributary to the 
Gulf; one for the Great Lakes and their 
tributaries; and one for Western rivers 
and their tributaries entering the Gulf 
of Mexico including the Red River of 
the North. These rules are embodied 
in the little blue-covered book of which 
the motor-boat operator is required to 
carry two copies. Application to the 
inspector of the district will bring the 
proper set by return mail. That also 
is the way to find out the law on other 
points in your particular district. 


















































LEARNING TO PLAY 


MERICA is learning how to 
play. This is close to being the 
biggest fact of the present cen- 

tury. We have known how to work 
for some time and have been rather 
proud of the fact. In fact we have 
boasted at times that we did not care 
to play. That could be left for the 
older, pampered people of sleepy Eu- 
rope. In consequence our doctors have 
worked overtime and our sanitariums 
have been crowded. Now, however, 
we are opening our eyes. 

Very properly the first steps have 
been taken with the children. The 
Playground Association of America an- 
nounces that out of the 914 cities and 
towns in the United States having a 
population of five thousand and over, 
336 are maintaining supervised play- 
grounds. ‘This fact is a sufficient an- 
swer to those Congressmen who last 
year derided the necessity of “teaching 
children to play.” Perhaps it is too 
much to hope that Congressmen will be 
taught the value of recreation in the 
open air, but at least we can hope for 
the time when some of the children now 
acquiring the art in public playgrounds 
will sit in Congress and leaven that 
dough of unflagging industry. 

Meanwhile the rest can well learn 
from the children, and some of us are 
doing it. In another part of this maga- 


zine Mr. Walter Camp says a sane 
word in behalf of well-balanced educa- 
tion of body and mind. But how about 
the rest of us who are out of college 
and earning our living in divers, and 
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sometimes strange, ways? Do we not 
need the lesson, too? If you want to 
know the answer ask the next physician 
you meet. There will be no doubt in 
his mind. 

Not long ago a comparatively young 
but highly successful man was offered 
an important position at the head of a 
large concern in which many thousands 
of dollars were invested. It was the as- 
sumption of the board of directors that 
the salary they offered would tempt 
the young man into spending practically 
all of his waking hours at his desk. Im- 
agine their surprise when he named as 
the prime condition cf his acceptance 
that he should be allowed to spend two 
days a week away from his office, mo- 
toring or golfing as his mood dictated. 
Finally, with many doubts and misgiv- 
ings, the directors accepted the condi- 
tion, anticipating, it is to be feared, an 
early and comprehensive failure of the 
new manager. 

That failure never happened. On 
the contrary, the business grew as never 
before, the work was better system- 
atized, orders were filled more prompt- 
ly, and at the end of the first year the 
new manager had earned his salary sev- 
eral times over. And yet all that the 
young man had done was to go back 
to the primer of his childhood days and 
adopt as his motto the good old phrase 
about the relative effects of work and 
play upon a certain supposititious Jack. 

And this is the conclusion of the 
whole matter: learn to play in modera- 
tion and above all with pleasure, and 
you will sleep sounder, eat more heart- 
ily, work to better effect, and live 
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broader and deeper. The great end of 
life is to live, and you can no more do 
this effectively with one side of your 
nature dwarfed and neglected than you 
can with one side of your body par- 
alyzed or one lobe of your brain atro- 
phied. 


RANKING IN GAMES 
ANY of our friends are much 


exercised over certain official 

rankings announced not long 
since, notably in tennis. They think 
Messrs. Long and McLoughlin are bet- 
ter players than Messrs. Johnson and 
Niles, who are rated above the California 
cracks. Voices from the coast are heard 
inquiring why it is that Long and Mc- 
Loughlin were sent to Australia to rep- 
resent this country in the international 
matches if they deserve to rank no bet- 
ter than fifth and sixth. There is much 
that might be explained about that Aus- 
tralian business. For instance, why 
were not Long and McLoughlin chosen 
to represent the United States against 
the British team in the preliminaries? 

Charges of favoritism and incom- 
petency have been bandied back and 
forth, but the trouble really lies deeper. 
Tennis is a game that can easily be or- 
ganized to death. Its life blood is in- 
dividuality and an open field for all 
comers. There was no real reason why 
the winning team against the British 
should be sent to Australia, but there 
was every reason why in both cases 
there should have been some sort of 
competitive selection of the American 
representatives rather than an arbitrary 
nomination by a committee composed 
of only human beings. 

Finally, forget the official rankings. 
They were doubtless made with the 
best intentions in the world and all the 
intelligence that could be asked for, but 
what do they amount to after all? 
Are we to believe that Messrs. Long 
and McLoughlin were playing to prove 
that they are the third and fourth best 
players in the United States instead of 
only the fifth and sixth? Perish the 
thought! What we need in tennis, as 


in a good many other things, is more 
attention to the game and less attention 
to committees and conferences and con- 





ventions and constitutions. Also it is 
well to cultivate a sense of humor. 


ABOUT GAME PROTECTION 


READER in Mexico sends us a 

local newspaper clipping record- 

ing the exploits of two “ sports- 
men” in killing a hundred wild geese 
in an eight-hour session, and requests 
that we show them up. All that would 
seem to be necessary in such a case is 
to record the fact. Right-thinking 
sportsmen will read and understand; as 
for the others—well, the only thing that 
seems to reach their case is an adequate 
law and a prompt and appreciable fine. 
The game-hog has long been known and 
his status is so fixed that the plea of 
ignorance will scarcely avail. A hog 
he is and a hog he will remain to the 
end of his days; the only way to reach 
him effectively is to lengthen and 
strengthen the arm of the law. 

Game preservation is proceeding 
slowly but on the whole satisfactorily. 
Hunting licenses are still relatively 
severe on the nonresident, especially as 
the worst offenders against the canons 
of good sportsmanship are frequently 
the local hunters with an eye on the 
market. Many forces are at work that 
we at a distance cannot always see or 
appreciate. One thing that is not well 
known is the work that the farmers are 
doing in many places. 

Not long ago I was in a little Illinois 
farming community where once prairie 
chickens abounded and quail were al- 
most as numerous as rabbits. Then 
came the market hunters and the birds 
practically disappeared. The State 
awoke and the shooting of chickens was 
prohibited and game wardens were 
stimulated to do their duty. Now the 
game is coming back slowly. But the 
end is not yet. The farmers are tak- 
ing notice of the danger to stock and 
are banding together to prosecute any- 
one found trespassing on their land. 
Here is a new angle. In free America 
the law of trespass has often been held 
in low esteem. If, now, the owners or 
renters of the land will firmly assert 
their rights over their property, the 
game that finds a home there may rest 
and multiply in comparative security. 
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WHAT IS AN AMATEUR? 


NOTHER professional coach of 

a college baseball team has ex- 

pressed himself in favor of sum- 
mer baseball for college players. He 
cannot understand why college debaters 
should be allowed to earn money “on 
the lecture platform and in the pulpit” 
while the baseball player is debarred 
from picking up a few useful dollars 
by his skill on the diamond during the 
long vacation. 

The gentleman is comparing situa- 
tions that are not comparable. Sum- 
mer baseball is not frowned upon be- 
cause the men engaging in it are by so 
much better players than others. In 
fact, it is doubtful if they actually play 
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any more from June to September than 
does the man who joins his home team 
for sheer love of the sport. 

The simple fact is that if college 
sport is to be amateur it must be ama- 
teur; there is no halfway ground. A 
man cannot be a lover of the game for 
eight months of the year and a money- 
maker by it the other four and keep the 
two divisions of his athletic activity 
distinct. If a line is to be drawn it 
must be made clear and distinct and no 
part of the professional field can fall 
within it. Whenever professional de- 
bating becomes such an evil that an at- 
tempt must be made to define the ama- 
teur of the rostrum then our friend’s 
parallel will be in point, but not till 
then. 





NEWS FROM THE OUT OF DOORS 


Dogs 


N the United States field trials, at 
Rogers Springs, Tenn. the All-age 
stake, 32 starters, was won by Pow- 

hatan; 2d, Master Tom; 3d, Prince Albert. 
Derby, rst, Commissioner; 2d, Eugene M.; 
3d, Rigoletto. 

In the Eastern Club’s field trials, at Cot- 
ton Plant, Miss., places in the Derby, 17 
starters, were as follows: rst, Millionaire; 
2d, Rhodanide; 3d, Summit Rex. Subscrip- 
tion stake, 21 starters. 1st, Bill Johnston; 
2d, Chit-Chat; 3d, Milton. All-age stake, 
36 starters. rst, Manitoba Frank; 2d, Gir- 
lie Rodfield; 3d, Milton. 

The Logan County field trials, South 
Union, Ky., resulted: Derby, rst, Bess; 2d, 
Freckles; 3d, Spot. All-age stake, rst, Oak- 
hurst Opal; 2d, Dan; 3d, Bob. 

The first meeting of the Bull Dog Breed- 
ers’ Association of America was held in 
New York City in January. 

The last report of the Ladies Kennel As- 
sociation of America showed a membership 
of 178. 

Skating 


BARNETT, of the De Witt Clin- 

L ton High School, broke the record 

© for boys, making the rink record 

of a half mile in 1:56 in St. Nicholas Rink, 
January roth. 


An international record for the mile and 
a half..was made at Pittsburgh, January 
28th, by Roe, of Toronto, the time being 
4:10. He also won the international cham- 
pionship by two points. Lamy was second. 

Lamy won the quarter mile in record time 
of 38% seconds on January 26th, at Cleve- 
land. He also broke the record for the 14 
mile, his time being 4:25, three seconds bet- 
ter than the old record. Charles Rankin 
broke the world’s indoor half-mile record 
time in x minute 163 seconds. 

Miss Jekyll won the international figure 
skating championship at St. Moritz, Switz- 
erland. Mrs. Frederick Swift, of New 
York, was second. 

Princeton won the Intercollegiate Hockey 
Championship for 1909-10, defeating Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, and Dart- 
mouth. 

M. G. Finlayson, of Montreal, clipped 
two fifths of a second off the 220-yard hur- 
dle record on skates at Saranac, February 
2d, time, 0:25. 


Aviation 


NDER the auspices of the Interna- 
i | tional Aeronautical Federation four- 
teen meets are scheduled from April 
roth to November 2d. Five hundred thou- 


sand dollars in prize money will be of- 


fered. 
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At the Los Angeles meet, January 10-20, 
Louis Paulhan and his wife made the rec- 
ord two-person flight, the distance being 
twenty-one miles. Lincoln Beachy estab- 
lished a new record for dirigibles, making 
a circuit of one and a half miles in 5 
minutes 10% seconds. Paulhan won all the 
cross-country, passenger-carrying, and en- 
durance events, as well as breaking the rec- 
ord for height, reaching an altitude of 4,165 
feet. He won more than $15,000 in prizes. 
He established a passenger-carrying record, 
flying with five passengers. To this he 
added the remarkable cross-country trip of 
forty-seven miles. Curtiss set a new record 
of 55 miles an hour, carrying one pas- 
senger, and won all the prizes for speed, 
quick starts, and perfect landings. He also 
made a new record for the mile and a half, 
his time being 2:12 flat. Willard won the 
$250 prize for landing in measured start- 


ing place of 20 feet. 
) — 1910 schedule includes 25 
. games. No Southern trip will be 
made this year. The first game will 
be with the South Orange Field Club April 
2d. 

Two umpires will be used in all league 
games this year. Runners may turn either 
right or left in reaching first base. Cap- 
tains may not call the umpire’s attention to 
violations of rules; the umpire must see it 
himself. The season will open April 13th. 


Baseball 


Tennis 


as annual ranking of lawn-tennis 
players for 1909: W. A. Larned 

(National Champion) heads the list 
in singles with Clothier, Johnson, Niles, Lit- 
tle, McLoughlin, and Long, following in the 
order named. H. H. Hackett and F. B. 
Alexander lead in the doubles, with M. E. 
McLoughlin and G. J. Janes second, and 
Niles and Dabney third. 

C. C. Pell won the Tuxedo Racquet and 
Tennis Clubs Championship in court tennis, 
beating Addison Cammock 6-4, 6-4, and 
7-5. Erskine Hewitt won the racquet cham- 
pionship from Stanley G. Mortimer, Jr., 
15-12, 15-8, and 15-2. 

The national amateur doubles champion- 
ship for racquets was won by L. Waterbury 
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and R. R. Fincke from Payne Whitney and 
Milton S. Barger in a brilliant match at the 
New York Racquet and Tennis Club, Janu- 
ary 22d. 

At the annual convention of the U. S. N. 
L. T. A., February 3d, it was decided to 
hold a clay court championship in 1910. 
The finals of the national singles and dou- 
bles will be held at Newport as usual. 

\ \ President’s Cup in the seventh 

® annual midwinter Golf Tour- 
nament at Pinehurst. 

W. J. Travis, Leighton Calkins, and Max 
Behr have been appointed by the Metro- 
politan Golf Association to codify golf 
rules. 

The rating of American golfers for 1909 
gives the first three places to Egan, Travis, 
and Charles Evans, Jr. 

Henry V. Keep has been reélected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Golfers’ Association. 

WV beat the strength record held 

© by W. Grassi—total 1,406.7 un- 
der the Kellog System. George R. Meyer, 
of Minnesota, broke the record at Annapo- 
lis with 9,475; the record previously held by 
Northcroft was 9,275. Georgas Tsambrias, 
the Greek champion strong man, made a 
new record in the r104-pound weight lift, 
and Thomas Cassidy, of the New York Fire 
Department, was second. 

Dr. D. S. Culver won the annual mid- 
winter handicap trap shoot at Pinehurst 
with 94 bluerocks, shooting from the 18- 
yard mark. R. M. Owen beat all amateurs 
and professionals in the roo target prelimi- 
nary shoot with a score of 93. 

In order not to conflict with the date of 


the Cornell Commencement, the date of the 
Intercollegiate Regatta has been changed to 


Golf 
R. TUCKERMAN won. the 


Miscellaneous 


ROSS, a Columbia Freshman, 


June 25th at Poughkeepsie. Georgetown 
will row this year. 
Harvard and Yale will meet on the 


Thames June 3oth. 

The I. C. A. A. meet in 1910 will be held 
at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, this year. 
Colgate has been readmitted to the Asso- 
ciation. 








— 
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Dorando has beaten Hayes again, this 
time in a Marathon at San Francisco. Do- 
rando won easily by 60 yards. 

After an interval of five years the spring 


polo tournament will be revived this year 
at Georgian Court fields at Lakewood. 
Teams from England and Ireland are 
scheduled to play. 





WHEELING THROUGH EUROPE 


BY HERBERT WHYTE 


A Cheap, Convenient, and Very Enjoyable 
Way of Seeing the Sights of 
the Old World 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 
outdoor topics. If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. He will tell you the thing you want 
to know and it will cost you nothing. His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 


LETTER of inquiry from a reader 
A has started me thinking about bicycle 

and motorcycle possibilities in Eu- 
ropean travel. For a bicycle or motor- 
cycle trip there is no better place than Hol- 
land. The roads are good, level, and free 
from dust. The towns are not far apart 
and one might even walk from, say, The 
Hague to Haarlem or from Haarlem to 
Amsterdam in an hour. The customs of 
the people are most interesting and a ride 
through the country would penetrate the out- 
of-the-way places seldom visited by travel- 
ers. 

Alkmaar, the center of the cheese industry, 
on a Friday is well worth a special walk 
from Haarlem. Friday is market day and 
wholesale agents and commission merchants 
from all the principal cities of Holland— 
and even from some of the German and 
Belgian cities—come to Alkmaar on Friday 
to dicker for their supply of cheese. 

Volendam and Zaandam, near Amster- 
dam, are most interesting and the people 
there still make use of the old costume in 
its entirety. The dikes can be best seen at 
the Helder—a short trip from Alkmaar to 
the north. From Amsterdam wheel to Ant- 
werp, then to Brussels, and with Brussels 
as a headquarters you could take numerous 
trips to interesting places—to the fashion- 
able seaside resort at Ostend and back via 
Bruges and Ghent; to the battlefield of 
Waterloo; to Liege and on to Cologne; 
up the Rhine to Frankfort. 


Hotels in Holland are, for the same ac- 
commodations, somewhat more _ expensive 
than in other countries. The equivalent of 
seventy-five cents ought to be about the 
average price paid for room and breakfast. 
Of course this means that you avoid the 
large, fashionable hotels in the cities and 
especially those frequented by the American 
tourists in the historical towns. 

The roads are always good. In Holland 
heavy showers come up suddenly and fre- 
quently and the tourist should be provided 
with a “slicker” or some other form of 
waterproof. Wear a khaki suit and carry 
a small knapsack. A stout suitcase apiece, 
containing changes of underclothing and 
possibly another suit of clothes and other 
traveling requisites, could be sent on ahead 
by express. In Holland it is not necessary 
to know much of the language as it is 
‘usually possible to find some one who speaks 
some English. 

It is a pretty difficult matter to map out 
a trip through even a part of Europe 
awheel. One cannot see the Continent in 
one trip any more than he can see every 
corner of the globe in a lifetime. It de- 
pends wholly upon the district that one wants 
to see first. The cheapest way would be to 
take the American Line out of Philadelphia 
for Liverpool. The Merion and the Haver- 
ford are comfortable, steady ships of 11,500 
tons gross, and make the passage to Liver- 
pool in eleven days. The round trip would 
cost, out of season, $90 minimum, includ- 
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ing meals, of course. To this might be 
added ten dollars for tips and incidentals 
on board. 

Leave before the season opens—before the 
middle of May—returning in October. If 
the tourist must get on the Continent it 
might be well to return from Bremen on 
the North German Lloyd ships to Baltimore. 
These are the same as the American Line 
out of Philadelphia. Returning via Bremen 
the tourist would not have to retrace his 
steps to Liverpool. Another very good line 
by which the Continent may be reached di- 
rect sails from Philadelphia for Antwerp, 
returning to Boston, then to Philadelphia. 
This is the Red Star. These ships are of 
the same rating as the other lines men- 
tioned, but are somewhat smaller. 

Carry as little baggage as possible; a 
suitcase each is sufficient. This might have 
one telescopic side and in such a suitcase 
can be put almost as much as in a small 
trunk. If obliged to make a short trip by 
rail travel nothing but third class in Great 
Britain and second class on the Continent— 
third class for short trips, and if there are 
no ladies in the party third class might be 
better always. In Germany there is also a 
fourth class. In Great Britain first-class 
railway travel amounts to the equivalent of 
about four cents a mile; second class three 
cents; and third class two cents. 

Another plan is to sail to Liverpool from 
Philadelphia, purchase a wheel there and 
start direct through a little of Scotland, 
coming finally upon London via Wales, 
Chester, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, etc. 
From London one might travel by rail to 
Harwich and by boat to the Hook of Hol- 
land. A whole tour through Holland, first 
class on the boat and second on the train, 
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from London and return costs something less 
than eleven dollars. 

If he wishes the tourist could tackle 
Germany awheel, that is, he might go far- 
ther than the Rhine country. There is no 
limit; it all depends upon how far one 
can ride each day and what parts one wants 
to see. Three hundred dollars should be 
ample for four months abroad. The roads 
are well marked throughout Europe, and in 
almost every little village there is at least 
one hotel which caters to the wheeling pub- 
lic where prices are moderate. In the larger 
cities Cook’s second class hotels—Series R— 
may be found to be good. A list of these 
hotels can be obtained by purchasing Cook’s 
hotel coupons, which provide for bed, break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner. Each item is rep- 
resented by a coupon, but merely the bed 
and breakfast coupons need be bought. 

There are several wheeling clubs in Lon- 
don which will map out tours, but one has 
to join the club, at an expense of something 
like six shillings. They will then map out 
any tours that are desired, give a book of 
hotels recommended to wheelers throughout 
Europe, and be of other assistance to the 
tourist. ‘The names and addresses of these 
clubs may be obtained from the League of 
American Wheelmen. 

A good wheel can be bought in England 
or on the Continent for the equivalent of 
about $30 or $35, and can be sold again 
when the tourist is finished with it. A sec- 
ond-hand wheel can be bought cheaper, but 
there is invariably something out of order 
with the latter. If the tourist already has 
a wheel, all well and good, but don’t buy 
one in America to take across. It is much 
cheaper, less trouble, and more satisfactory 
in every way to buy the wheel abroad. 








